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MISCELLANY. 
CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Transiated for the Harbinger. 


IX. 


jhad taken. ‘She had heard the history of 


ae Ziska related often enough to know 


that a sister of that formidable fanatic, a 





the Hussites, had died of sorrow and 





| ties, Albert, you either do not know, or 
you deevise them. You re-ascend the 


| - 


course f ages with an impious pride; 








i 


| nun before the breaking ont of the war of| you as ‘e to penetrate the secrets of des- 


itiny; u think to equal yourself with 


shame in her convent, violated by an.|God,’by embracing in your view the pres- 


abominable monk, and that the life of|ent and the past. 


It is I who tell you 


Hardly had Consuelo named herself, | Ziska had been a long and solemn ven- | this; and it is truth, it is faith which in- 


when Count Albert, raising his eyes and | 


looking in her face, immediately changed 
He let his 
violin fall te the ground with as much in- 


his attitude and expression. 


difference as if he had never known the 
use of it, and clasping his hands with an 
air of profound tenderness 
“It is thou then 


last in this place of exile 


and respectful 


sadness : whom I see at 


O my poor Wanda!’ cried -he, uttering a | 


sigh which seemed to rend his chest. 


‘* Dear! dear and unhappy sister! Un- 


fortunate victim, whom I avenged too 


late, and whom I knew not how to de- 
fend. 


who outraged thee perished in torments, 


Ah! thou knowest that the villain 


and that my pitiless hand was bathed in 
the blood of his aecomplices. I opened 
the deep veins of the accursed church, I 
washed thy dishonor and my own and 
that of my people in mvers of blood. 
What more dost thou desire, O restless 
and revengeful spirit! 
and of anger have passed away; we live 
now in the days of repentance and expia- 
tion. Ask from me teare and prayers; 


ask no more for blood. I have hence- 


and suffering, | 


he times of zeal | 


geance of that crime. At this moment, 
Albert, recalled, I know not by what as- 
sociation of ideas to his ruling fancy, be- 
lieved himself Jean Ziska, and addressed 
her as the shade .of Wanda, his unforta- 
nate sister. 

She resolved not to contradict his illu- 
sion too abruptly: 


‘** Albert,’’ said she to him, ‘* for your 
name is no longer Jean, as mine is no 
longer Wanda, look at me well, and see 
that I, as well as you, am changed im 
features and character. What you have 
just said, I came to reeall to your mind, 
Human justice is more than satisfied, and 
it is the day of divine justice which I 
God 


us to forgive and to forget. 


row announce to you. commands 
recollections, this pertinacity of yours to 
exercise a faculty which he has not given 


to other men, this scrupulous and aus- 


your anterior existences, God is offended 
at, and withdraws from you, because you 
have abused them. Do you hear me, Al- 
bert, and do you understand me now ?”’ 


| Omy mother,” replied Albert, pale 


These fatal | 


tere remembrance which you retain of 


‘spires me; this retroactive thought is a 
crime and a rashness. ‘This supernatural 
memory which you attribute to yourself, 
an You have taken some 
vague and feeble glimmerings for certain- 
‘ty and your imagination has deceived 
you. Your pride has built up an edifice 
|of chimeras, when you assigned to your- 
self the most important parts in the histo- 
‘ry of your ancestors, Beware lest you 
Fear lest to 
punish you, eternal wisdom shonld open 
your eyes for ap instant, and cause you 


is illusion. 


are not what you suppose. 


'to perceive in your anterior life, less il- 
‘lustrious faults and less glorious objects 
| of remorse than those on which you dare 
| to pride yourself,”’ 


Albert heard this discourse with timid 
in his hands 
land his knees buried in the earth. 


lattention, his face hidden 


‘* Speak, speak, O voice of heaven, 
'which I hear and no longer recognize,” 
\ sciiahesiel he in stifled accents, ‘“ ¥f 
| thou art the angel of the mountain, if 
thou art, as I believe, the celestial figure 
which has so often appeared to me upon 
lthe Stone of Terror, speak ; command 


. . } 
forth a horror of blood, and will shed no ‘and trembling, falling on his knees and | my wil], my conscience, my imagination, 


a ee a : ; . : len a > 
more! No, no, not a single drop! Jean) jooking at Consuelo with extraordinary | Thou well knowest that I seek for the 


Ziska will 
with inexhaustible tears and bitter sobs.’’ 

While speaking this with wandering 
eyes and features animated by a sudden 
exaltation, Albert moved around Consue- 
lo, and recoiled with a horror 


kind of 


each time she made a movement to arrest | 


this strange conjuration. 


did 


a long veflection to under- 
stand the turn which her host's insanity 


Consuelo 


not require 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G.SuH AW,inthe 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts, 


henceforth fill his chalice only | 


‘Il do hear thee and understand 
| thy words, 


terror, 
I see that thou transformest 
No, 
‘thou art no longer Wanda of Ziska, the 
‘Thou 


men 


thyself, to convince and subdue me. 


| violated virgin, the weeping nun. 
Wanda of 


called Countess of Rudolstadt, and who 


| art Prachalitz, whom 


| bore in thy bosom the wretched being 
A lbert.”’ 


‘*It-is not by the caprice of men that 


they now eall 


you are so called,’ returned Consuelo 


with firmness ; ‘*‘ fur itis God who has 
| caused you to live agajn under other con- 


ditions and with new duties. Those du- 


‘light with anguish, and that if I lose 
| myself in the darkness, it is from my 
| desire to dissipate it in order to reach 
| thee,” 

| ‘** A little humility, confidence and sub- 
/mission to the eternal decrees of wisdom, 
| incomprehensible to man, that is the path 
lof truth for you, Albert. Renounce in 
| your soul, and renounce firmly, once for 
‘all, any wish to know beyond this pass- 
ing existence which is imposed upon 
you; and you will again become accepta- 
ble to Ged, useful to man, tranquil in 
‘yourself, Humble your proud intellect; 
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and without losing faith in your immor- | which exhausted his organs. When this| gic crisis, and felt herself so exhausted, 


tality, without doubting the divine good-| reaction was produced of its own accord, 
ness, which pardons the past and pre- 


he issued from it refreshed, and as it were 
serves the future, apply yourself to ren-| renewed; but when he promoted it by a 
der fruitful and humane this present life | resolution of his still powerful will, his | 
which you despise, when you ought to|/body sank under the crisis, and all his 
respect it, and give yourself to it with all| limbs were affected by catalepsy. Con- 
your strength, your self-denial, and your} suelo understood what was passing with- 
charity. Now, Albert, look at me and|in him: * Albert,’’ said she, placing her 
may your eyes be unsealed. I am no | cold hand upon that burning head, ‘I 
longer your sister, nor your mother; I| know you and that suffices. I am inter- 
am a friend whom Heaven has sent to| ested in you and that must be sufficient 
you, and whom it has conducted by mi-| for you also at present. I forbid your| 
raculous means to snatch you from pride making any effort of will to recognize or | 
and from insanity. Look at me and tell|to speak to me. Only listen; and if my 
me, on your sou] and on your conscience, words seem obscure to you, wait till I ex- 
who I am and what is my name.”’ | plain myself, and be in no haste to dis-| 

Albert, trembling and confused, raised | cover their meaning. I ask of you ali 
his head and looked at her again, but with | passive submission and an entire dvaiew! 


less wildness and terror than before. 





ment of your reflective powers. Can 
you descend into your heart and there | 
said he to her, ‘‘ by your profound words | concentrate all your existence ?”’ 

you confound my reason, which (for my “Oh! how much good you do me!’ 
misfortune) I thought superior to that of} replied Albert. ‘‘ Speak to me again, 
other men, and you order me to know | speak to me always thus. You hold my 
and understand the present time and hu-| soul in your hands. Whoever you may | 
man affairs. I cannot. To lose the re-| be, retain it, do not let it escape ; for it 
membrance of certain phases of my life, would go and knock at the gates of eter- | 
I must pass through a terrible crisis; and| nity and would there be broken. Tell | 
to seize the sentiment of a new phase, I) me who you are, tell me quickly; and if| 
must transform myself by efforts which|I do not comprehend, explain it to me: 


| 
| 
‘* You cause me to leap over abysses,’ 





Jead me to the gates of death. If you| for, in spite of myself, 1 search and am| 
command me, in the name of a power| agitated.”’ | 
which I feel superior to mine, to assimi-| ‘* I am Consuelo,” replied the young | 


late my thoughts to yours, I must obey ; girl, ‘‘and you know it, since you in- 





but I know those horrible struggles and I| stinetively speak to me in a Janguage 


know that death is their termination. 





which I alone of those near you can com- 


| 


| 
Pity me, you who operate upon me by a| prehend. Iam a friend whom you nasal 
sovereign charm ; aid me, orl sink. ‘Tell | expected for a long while, and whom neat 
me who you are, for [do notknow. Ido! recognized one day as she was singing. | 
not remember ever to have seen you be-| Since that day, you have left your family 
fore: I do not know your sex, and you! and hidden yourself here. Since that 
are there before me like a mysterious| day, I have sought for you; you have | 
statue, the type of which I vainly strive| appealed to me several times through | 
to find in my memory. Help me, help| Zdenko, but Zdenko, who executed your 
me, for 1 feel that 1 am dying.”’ |orders in certain respects, was not will- | 
While speaking thus, Albert, whose | ing to conduct me to you. I have suc- 
| 
| 


face was at first flushed with a feverish | ceeded through a thousand dangers — 


brightness, became again of a frightful ** You could not have succeeded, had 
peer ness. He stretched out his hands} Zdenko been unwilling,’ returned Al- 
towards Consuelo; but immediately low-| bert, raising his body, weighed down and 


ered ok to the ground to support him-! sunk upon the table. ‘* You are a dream, | 


so ready to faint, that she feared she 
could not avertit. She tried to reanimate 
Albert’s hands in her own which were 
hardly more alive. “My God,” said 
she with a stifled voice and a wounded 
heart, ‘‘ succor two unfortunate beings 
who ean do hardly any thing for each oth- 
er!” 

She saw herself alone, shat up with a 
dying man, dying herself, and expecting 


/no help for herself or for him, except 


from Zdenko, whose return seemed to her 
more frightful than desirable. 

Her prayer seemed to strike Albert 
with an unexpected emotion. ‘ Some 
one is praying by my side,”’ said he, try- 
ing to raise his overburdened head. “ I 
am not alone! O no, I am not alone, 
added he looking at Consuelo’s hand, in- 
terwoven with his. ‘“ Succoring hand, 


” 


jaye sterious pity, human, fraternal sym- 


*|pathy! You render my agony very 
gentle, my heart very grateful!’? He 
glued his frozen lips to Consuelo’s hand 
and remained thus for a long while. 

A modest emotion restored to Consuelo 
the sentiment of life. She did not dare 
withdraw her hand from the unfortunate ; 
|but divided between her embarassment 


‘and her weariness, no longer able to re- 


main standing, she was compelled to rest 
upon Albert, and to place her other hand 
upon his shoulder. 

‘**] feel myself restored,’’ said Albert 
after a few moments. ‘* It seems to me 
that I am in the arms of my mother. O 
my aunt Wenceslawa! if it be you who 
are near me, forgive me for having for- 
gotten you, you and my father and all 
my family, whose very names had es- 


caped my memory. I return to you, do 


not leave me; but restore to me Consue- 
lo, Consuelo, whom | had so long expect- 
ed, whom I had at last found —and 
whom I find no more, and without whom 
I ean no longer breathe.” 

Consuelo wished to speak to him; but 
in proportion as Albert’s memory and 
strength seemed restored to him, Consue- 
lo’s life seemed to desert her. So many 
terrors, fatigues, emotions and superhu- 


self, as if overpowered by an irresistible | I see it well, and all that I hear is simply | man efforts had so broken her down, that 
faintness. Consuelo, becoming initiated | passing in my imagination. O my God! | she could struggle no longer. ‘The words 
by degrees into the secrets of his mental | you Jull me with deceitful joys, and sud- expired upon her lips, she felt her knees 
malady, felt herself revivified and as if | denly the disorder and incoherence of my | yield, her eyes become confused. She 
inspired by new strength and intelligence. | dreams are revealed to me, and | find my- | fell upon her knees at the side of Albert, 
She took his hands and obliging him to| self alone, alone in the world with my | and her dying head struck the breast of 
rise, she conducted him towards the chair despair and my madness! O Consuelo, the young man. 

which was near the table. He let him-| Consuelo! fatal and delicious dream! | Immediately Albert, as if awaking 
self fall into it, overpowered by an un-!| where is the being that bears your name | from a dream, saw her, recognized her, 
heard of fatigue, and bent forward as if! and is sometimes clothed with your form ? | uttered a deep ery, and arousing himself, 
about to faint. The struggle of which | No, you exist only in me, and it is my | | pre ssed her in his arms with energy. 


} 


he spoke was but too real. Albert had | delirium which created you.” | Through the veil of death which seemed to 


the faculty of recovering his reason and| Albert fell again on his extended arms, | spread over her eyelids, Consuelo saw his 
repelling the suggestions of the fever| which stiffened and became cold as mar-| joy and was not terrified. It was a holy 


which consumed his brain; but he did| ble. | joy, radiant with purity. She closed her 


> } . . > “ . P ~~ 
not succeed without eflorts and sufferings) Consuelo saw him approach his lethar-| eyes and fell into a state of prostration, 
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which was not sleep nor waking, ‘but a| grow around me, Consuelo. The black|should love you very little, I should be 
kind of indifference and insensibility to| cypress offered the only branches whence | little worthy of your compassion, if from 








all present things. my hand could gather your coronet of|the day on which I first met you, I had 
a bethrothal. There it is, do not despise | not felt and recognized in you the sorrow 
X. it. If we must die here, let me swear to | which fills vsur soul and embitters your 


When Consuelo recovered the use of! you, that if restored to life, 1 would never lie. What can you fear from me, 
her faculties, finding herself seated upon | have had any other spouse than you, that| Consuelo, from my soult You so firm 
quite a hard bed, and not yet able to raise | I die united with you by an indissoluble | and so wise, to whom God has inspired 
her eye-lids, she tried to collect her| oath.” words which subdued and restored me in 
thoughts. But the prostration had nies ‘* Betrothed, united !’’ cried Consuelo, | an instant, you must feel the light of your 
so complete, that her powers returned casting terrified glances around her: | faith and your reason strangely weakened 
but slowly; and as if the sum of the|‘‘ who has pronounced that decree? who | since you fear your friend, your servant, 
fatigues and emotions which she had ex-| has celebrated that marriage ‘”’ | yourslave. Recover yourself, my angel ; 
perienced since a certain time had surpas-| ‘It is destiny, my angel,’’ replied look at me. See me here at your feet, 
sed her strength, she tried in vain to re-| Albert with inexpressible gentleness and/ and forever, my forehead in the dust. 
member what had happened to her since} sadness. ‘‘ Think not to withdraw your- | What do you wish, what do you com- 
she left Venice. Even her departure from | self from it. It is a strange destiny for|mand? Do you wish to leave this place 
that adopted country where she had pass-| you and even more so for me. You for-| on the instant, without my following you, 
ed such happy days, appeared to her like | bad me a short time since to search into | without my ever appearing before you 
a dream ; and it was a solace to her, (alas| the past; you have prohibited to me the | again’ What sacrifice do you exact? 
too short!) to be able to doubt for an in-| remembrance of those lapsed days which | What oath do you wish me to take? I 
stant her exile and the misfortunes which | are called the night of ages. My being|can promise you every thing and obey 
caused it. She therefore imagined that|has obeyed you, and henceforth I know | youinevery thing. Yes, Consuelo, I can 
she was still in her poor chamber of the | nothing of my anterior life. But my pre-| even become a tranquil man, submissive, 
Corte-Minelli, on her mother’s pallet, that | sent life, I have interrogated, I know it ; | and in appearance, as reasonable as other 
after having had with Anzoleto a violent | I have seen it entire with one glance, it has| men. Should I thus be less repulsive, 
and trying seene, the confused recollec- | appeared to me in the instant in which | less terrifying to yout Hitherto I have 
tion of which floated in her memory, she 


| you reposed in the arms of death. Your | never been able to do as I Wished; 
returned to life and hope on feeling him | destiny, Consuelo, is to belong to me, and | but hereafter every thing you desire will 
near her, on hearing his interrupted} yet you will never be mine. You do not|be granted me. Perhaps I may die in 
breathing and the tender words he ad-| Jove me, you never will love me, as I love | transforming myself according to your 
dressed to her in a low voice. A languish-| you. Your love for me is only charity, | will ; but it is my turn to tell you that my 
ing and delicious joy penetrated her heart | your devotedness only heroism. You are | life has always been poisoned, and that T 
at this thought, and she raised herself|a saint whom God sends, but you will| should not regret losing it for you.” 
with exertion to look at her repentant| never be a woman to me. I must die} ‘* Dear, generous Albert,’ said Con- 
friend, and to stretch out her hand to him. | consumed by alove which you cannot par-| suelo, reassured and affected, “ explain 
But she pressed only a cold and unknown | take; and yet, Consuelo, you will be my yourself better and let me at last under- 
hand ; and in place of the smiling sun, | wife as you are now my betrothed, whe-| stand the depths of that impenetrable soul. 
whose rosy brilliancy she was accustomed | ther we perish now and your pity consents | You are in my eyes superior to all other 
to see through her white curtain, she | to give me that title of husband which | men ; and from the first moment that I saw 
saw only a sepulchral light, falling from | no kiss will ever confirm, oc whether we | you, I felt for you a respect and a sympathy 
a gloomy vault and swimming in a humid | again see the sun and your conscience ‘which I have no reason to conceal. I 
atmosphere ; she felt under her arm the | commands you to accomplish the designs | have always heard it said that you were 
rude spoils of savage animals and in a| of God towards me.”’ ‘insane, but I have not been able to be- 
horrible silence, the pale face of Albert} ‘* Count Albert,’’ said Consuelo, en-/ lieve it. All that has been related to me 
'deavoring to rise from that bed covered | of you added to my esteem and to my con- 
Consuelo thought she had descended | with bear skins, which resembled a fune-| fidence. Still I was forced to see that 
living to the tomb; she closed her eyes,|ral pall, ‘‘I know not if it be the en-| you were overpowered by a deep and 
and fell back upon the bed of dried leaves, | thusiasm of too vivid a gratitude, or the | strange moral disease. I persuaded my- 
with a melancholy groan. She required | continuance of your delirium which makes | self, presumptuously perhaps, but sincere- 
some minutes to remember where she was, | you speak thus. I have no longer the| ly, that I could relieve yourdisease. You 
and to what gloomy host she was con- | strength to dispel your illusions; and if} also have aided in making me think so. 
fided. ‘Terror, which the enthusiasm of|they must turn against me, against me|I have come to seek you, and now you 
her devotedness had hitherto combated | who have come at the peril of my life to | tell me things respecting myself and you, 
and subdued, seized upon her, so that she | succor and console you, I feel that I can which would fill me with a boundless 
feared to open her eyes lest she should | no longer contend with you for my life or | veneration, if you did not mix ap with 
see some horrible spectacle, parapherna- | my liberty. If the sight of me irritates | them strange ideas drawn from a spirit of 
lia of death, a sepulehre open before her. | you, and if God abandons me, may God’s| fatalism in which I cannot share. Can 
She felt something upon her brow and | will be done! You who think you know/I say all without wounding you and 
raised her hand to it. It was a garland of|so many things, do not know how my | making you suffer?” 
leaves with which Albert had crowned | life has been poisoned, and with how little} ‘‘ Say all, Consuelo, I know before- 
her. She took it off to look at it and saw regret I should sacrifice it.”’ hand what you have to say.”’ 
a bunch of cypress. | «1 know that you are very unhappy,| ‘* Well! I will say it, for I had so 
‘*T believed you dead, O my soul, O | my poor saint! I know that you wear on! promised myself. Al] those who love 
my consolation!’’ said Albert kneeling | your brow a crown of thorns, which [| you, despair of you. They think they 
beside her, ** and before following you to cannot tear away. The cause and occa-| must respect, that is to say spare, what 





| 
| 
! 





bent towards her like a spectre. 








> rie . . | e . 
the tomb, | wished to adorn you with the | sion of your unhappiness I do not know, | they call your insanity; they fear to 
emblems of marriage. Flowers do not neither do I ask you for them. But I) exasperate -you by letting you see that 
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they know it, lament, and fear it. For! 


myself, I cannot believe them, and cannot | 


tremble in asking you, why, being so wise, 
you have sometimes the externals of an 


— y ] 
why, being S0 TOOdG, 


insane person ,; you 


| ride ; 


why, being so enlightened and religious, 


perform deeds of ingratitude and 


you abandon yourst lf to the reveries of a 
diseased and despairing mind ; why, final- 


lv, you are here alone, buried alive in a 


gloomy cavern, far from your family who 


weep and search tor you, far from you 


fellow men, whom you cherish with an 


ardent zeal, far from me, in fine, whom 


you invok i, Whom you say you love, wma 


] 


who has been abl 


to reach you only by 


miracles of will and a divine protection!’ 


ph You ask of me the secret of m if 
the word of my destiny, and you know it 
better than I do, Cor o! It is fron 
you | expr ected the revel noimy deing 
and you interrogate me! O! I| under- 
stand you ; you wish to lead me to a con- 


fession, to an efficacious repentance, to a 


victorious resolution. Yo 


? Co . ‘ ¢ . ny ‘ ‘ 
ed. But it is not at this instant that | 
. ] | nf 7 
can know and judge and transform my- 
self in this maun € me some < 
some hours at least, to learn for mysell 
and for you if I am mad, or if I ¢ ¥ th 
: ir 
use of my reason. Alas! alas! both a 
true, and it is my misery not to be able 
doubt it! but to yww if | must 
udgment al will ¢ or if | | 
triumph ove { Ii 1 Wild sleges ul 
hat — | + | at +} . 
that 18s what { ot do at thls instant 
+ ’ | ! j “, 
Have pity upon me, Consuele i am 
stul under the influence oi an em n 
more powertul t mys | know not 
what I have s vou; I k not how 
I Ai V D \ | ’ 
not | 1 : 
Zd ‘ { 
| h I { i i ‘ y i 
1 onts \ n ( 
. : 
ypeared I l s! 1 know ne OW 
many ages I have en shut up here 
strugg gy WV rd or s rings 
oO t the s g ch dest 3 u 
Those sufl cs even | remember 
] l 
more V Ul passed there 
mains of 1 ] \ I lat 
stupor as it were, a terror which lL wish 
to dri i \ ( 0 | t me et 
myself, 1 { few u 
my 5 cl 
tT W pl 
\ t \ i 
| 
} 
I ( 
, 7 \ 
mot y ) I ( I 
‘ canines | ‘ 
o concentt l ly ii 
Yes you 8a t l Iyi¢ V eason na 
ym Lit \ ) t! ] 
1 ' 
nou Ht Wi ‘ \ ( 
\ i I 3 \ 
} , ; | 
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der and again terrify you by my vagaries ; 


{ wish to live only in sentiment and it is 


an unknown life to me; it would be a life 


of delights if | could abandon myself to it 


without displeasing you. Ah! Consuelo, 


i 
why did you tell me to concentrate all my 


life iu my heart. Explain your meaning, 


let me think only of you, see and compre- 


hend only you—love you, in a word. O 


my God, I love! I love a living being, 
Inliar to nyse If! Llove her with all the 
my being. I can concentrat 

upon her all the ardor, all the holiness of 
y affection! it nough happiness for 


me te be allowed this, and I have not the 


man? ‘ | Coy aeaenm 79 
nadness to ask lor more. 


‘Well! my dear Albert, repose your 
poor soul in this sweet sentiment of a 
peaceful and fraternal tenderness. God is 
my witness that you can do so without 


fear and without danger; for I feel a 
fervent Irrendship for you, a kind of vene- 
ration which the frivolous observations and 
\ l aon s of the world cannot 
. . 
shake. You have comprehended by a 
si I aly ( mVsi Ous Intullon 
bE I s ‘ vy sorrow you 
sal { dl was | I th which put 
. : I : ] 
word in your mouth. i Cunnot iove 
you otl y e than a TOL Dut do not 
y I L Is Charly, DILY aione Which 
n If hi i LIn¢ in s10n 
( oO 0 ¢ hi 
L 5 } Cl A CHSu ill i yUUL 
-¢ [ ¢ } . 1 ] | 
virt S$, give mn also the ec urage and th 
+ , ] , . [ ] TE 
rig tO Speak to VOU as ao. yyul 
. c 4} Cae 
therefore, from this moment and forever 
. . . ; ; : 
Wh liiusion under which you | bor re- 
specting youl own j ws Do not 
— ’ | : VO 
>) mB O1 1U% pL oe LK Ol i Lez C 
t ectic er th 
t pt hn our con 
] CCUl l ii l 
d una ceptable to mi By return 


devotedness to you rash, perhaps culpa- 

Let us seal by a cred promise the 

vgement which | make to b your S- 

) { B your consoler, wheneve! 

you disposed to open your Heart to 

nurse, when suff ring renaers 

you gloomy and taciturn. Swear that 

you will not see any thing else in me, and 
that you will not love me otherwise.”’ 
| Albert 

mm 
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to speak to you of myself; I might wan- 
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manner in which | love you. [ first of all 
am ignorant of it; [ know only that to 


deprive this affection of the name of love, 


} 


would be to utter a blasphemy. { sub- 


mit myself to all the rest; I accept your 
pity, your cares, your goodness, your 
peaceful friendship; I will speak to you 


only as you permit; I will not say a 


single word which can trouble you; I 
will not give you a single look which 


could make you veil your eyes; I will 


never touch your hand, if the contact of 
mine displeases you; I will not even 
graze your dress, if you fear being 
} 


blemished by my breath. But you would 
be wrong to treat me with such mistrust, 
and you would do better to encourage in 
of 
fies me, and from which you can fear 


well 


modesty might be alarmed at the expression 


me this gentleness emotion which 


nothing. I understand that your 
of a love which you do not wish to share ; 
[ know that your pride would repel the 
testimonies of a passion which you do not 
Wish either to provoke or to encourage. 
Therefore be tranquil, and swear without 
fear to be my sister and my consoler: I 
brother and servant. 
I will 
It is sufficient 


wear to be 


your 


Do not ask me more; neither be 


indiscreet nor importunate. 
that you know you can command me and 
rovern me despotically—not as one 
a brother, but as one disposes of 


a being w 


ho has given limself to you 
itirely and lurever. 
To be Continued. 
AT rn’ @ 
PINES. 
* * * * At morn and at midnight hour 


Chere goeth up from their greenwood bower 
A song of passion, a song of power ; 
sweetest netes they raise 
Are those they swell at the ope ning day, 
While the morning winds their branches sway, 
Ere the dew and freshness pass away ; — 
Their notes of love and praise. 
They stand on every leafy knoll, 
Types of the restless human soul 
That boweth not to stern control, 
lor they battle the tempest wild ; 
But when a gentle tone tloats by, 
And the love-light beams from the azure sky, 
Chey bend like the soul in its purity 
To influence sweet and mild. 


INDUSTRIAL ANARCHY. 


lent chy 


ven bi 


Ss 


us have republished, with 
ckle of delight, the details 
Pittsburg of the 
ree ‘ ke’’ of women employed in 
the All iny Faet ies, and the 


nm evie 


{ , ny} oc 
the pape rs 


means 


by w th ucceeded in stopping the 
works. ‘lo us, these narratives brought 


To 
hear of three or four hundred young and 
respectable women, not satisfied with re- 
fusing to work on the terms offered, as 
they had a pertect right 


\ 
DUrst open 


1an painful emotions. 


none othe r 1 


to do, proceed lo 


guarded by stalwart 


cates 


men, break into fuctories, and then foree 
all the 


backed, cheered on by 


thos io desist, — 


Wi he 


Who pre fered 


rrounde d 
































a crowd of admiring masculine spectators 
—this is a story very far from amusing 
us. Whatever ol 
these women, it seems to us that their at- 
tempt to redress them involved the gross- 


to were the wrongs 


est violation of the rights of Property 
and Personal Liberty ‘Fhey were in 
the factories on this errand but as wilful 


and 


against 


trespassers, 
lawfully 
prietors. And if 
to fifty, neither 


could do nothing there 
the wishes of the pro- 
they were five hundred 
their numbers nor any 
thing else gave them the | right to 
say that those who chose to work should 
not do so. Majorities have no right 
overrule the will minorities unless by 
eompact; and wherein had the 
workers consented to be 
regulations of the strikers 

But in affirming that the 
Alleghany did wrong, we 
that they acted without 
from improper motives. ‘They doubtless 
thought they were struggling for rights 
withheld from by the ty 
Laborer and 


> 


rs 


ast 
Lo 


persistant 


governed hy the 


? 

(ma 
not 
provocation 


do assert 


or 


them 


eapital. The relation of 
Employer is so false and antagonistic in 
Society around us, that all sorts of hal- 
lucinations are generated by it. Let us 
try to separate the true from the false in 
regard to the controversy in juestion 

The Factory Girls ed Pittsburg and 
Alleghany sav. ‘the hours of labor 
(over twelve per day) in the mills are too 
many. Add to these what are needed 
for taking food, sleep, &c. and they leave 
us no time for mental improvement or 
healthful exercise. Yet we are compelled 
to work all these hours. We demand 


their reduction to ten.”’ 


2. ** But, 


" answer the Employers, ‘* we 


are under constraint as well as you. If 
we run our mills but ten hours, while 
those with whom we compete in the mar- 
ket run theirs twelve and more, we cannot 
sell our fabrics so cheap as they do, and 
must sell at a loss or stop working — in 
either case be ruined. So that vou 


would 


gain nothing by our compliance 

with your demands, for you would soon 

be thrown out of work and eagerly seek- 

mg places in the twelive-hour factories. 

while we should be bankrupt and ow 
creditors suffering for onr blind fo = 

3. ‘* We disbelieve or care not for 


this, ’’ say the girls; ‘it is mor 
tant that our lives be preserved by healt 
ful exercise and our 
hours of culture, than 


bled to sell cloth half 


impor- 
h- 
minds improved 

that you 
a cent cheaper per 


be ena- 


yard. If others do wrong do you set the 
example of doing right, and we will see 


the movement supported. ”’ 

— And the parties come to issue, 
and the factories are stopped. The busi- 
ness of the manufactures is brought to a 
dead halt at a time when the demand fo: 
coods Is unusualy food and prices remu- 
nerating — the strike, if lone persisted ji 
will be sure to bre ak : some of them — il 
the Girls who were earning at le ast twice 


so 


as much as working women throughout 


the country average. and retung their 
pay promptly, are now earning nothing 
and may remain so for mouths. If a V 
of them engage in other pursuits, it will 
be to far less advantage than they worked 
in the factories. If they go out to work 
in households, they will have to w k 
quite as many hours, have no more time 
for improvement, obtain much less than, 
and receive it neither so regular}, nor so 


certainly, 
Their social | 


they did 
position W ill | 


as the factories. 


lowe) d 


Ay 


" 


aha 


zons of 


anny of 
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their narrow independance al brite’ by 
the change. And beside, they will thus 


come in competiiion with and throw out 
of employm« many who earn a subsist- 
ence by dom atic service. If they try 
Needle-work, they will be far worse off 


in every way, and their competition will 


press on a class already on the brink of 


famine. Where is the escape from this 
labyrinth ¢ 
Bear in mind that the ground justly 


taken by the Employers points distinetly 
to deeper and darker gults of depression 


and degradation. For if, in some not} 
distant season of manufacturing aud gen- 
eral depression, a few companies should 
ee fit to inerease as they might the 
hours of labor to fourteen, they would be 
enabled thereby to undersell ti:eir rivals 


who maintained the present hours, and 


these must come up to the new standard 
or be ruined. The argument expressly 
implies and establish this. As Free 
v Seabed yetween nations renders of neces- 


; 


sity the /Jowest re 
the 
petit! 
internal 
conditions and rewa 

And let none say that 
trines and ideas of our day have produeed 


Wi urd of Labor in any 
i all, SO Free com- 
ifter it similar 
recard to the 
Labor. 


ultimate standard 
on n industry dr LWws 
const juences in 


ds of 


the present collision. Pittsburgh is a 
most devout and practical City, of whose 
twentv-five or thirty Churches not one 


be obtained for a Social Reform Con- 


vention. It is a eity of Religion and 
Industry, in which dreamers have little 
influence. But in truth these “ strikes 

are older than all modern theories — are 


as old as the existence of distinct classes 


the new doc-| 


known as Kmployers and Employed. 
They are less frequent and less disas- | 
trous in our day and country than they 
were in Great Britain forty vears ago. 
They grow naturally out of the relation 
they influence. When one class live by 


eceiving and sub- 
upon therefor, there will 
ilways be jealousies, differencés, and oc- 

It is 


of the one to pay 


anoth r, 
wages 


working for 


sisting re 
between them. 


est 


collisions 


inter 


casional 


+} 
ce 


seeming 


the least possible sum for the work they 
ert ( of the othe r to do the ke ast 
work that will answer for the pay they 


and self-depre- 
traits of Hu- 
will generally 


And as humility 
ciation are not prominent 


man N iture, the Hired 


fancy they are inadequately paid, whether | 


Hence heart-burn- 

unfaithfulness, eye-service 
and collisions. And hence hollow-heart- 
ed, worthless demagogues, clamorous 
advocates of working-men’s rights and 
are constantly elevated to 


the fact be not. 


hatreds, 


SO oT 


ings, 


inte 
power. 

Men of Property, Character and Inte- 
you do ill to idly compli ain that the 
Laboring C] duped and beguiled 
into the su of base men and 
Ww vou content to 
to the measures most 
to their indep and well- 
being. TI ne OW “orking that 


rests, 


} t 
i@cL . 
asses are 
port 
hile 


regard 


measures, are do 
nothing in 
ntial ndance 


ess 
g « Classes feel 
they are involi 1 in a labyrinth, of 
they | not the Baie and 

reject even blind guides while thev 
other. The nt of 
ons of Capital and Labor on a basis 
H irmony and Justice rreat 
our [t is a work of difficul- 
vet it will be, must be 
Let all who have Ideas 
isure, Philanthropy, contri- 
whatever they can. Let the 


lave 
have 
la- 


ol 


none adjustme tne re 


is the 
work of are, 
ty and of time, 
accomplished. 
Influence, Le 
bute to it 


| back to an angle of forty 


bad | 
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Good take hold of it, if they would not 
see it shaped and controlled by the Bad. 
Let those who have the greatest stake in 
Society grasp it if they dislike or fear to 
have it managed by those who are said te 
have no interest in and no eare for the 
Public Weal. Let those whe realize 
that all War is destructive and suicidal 
take the lead in adjusting the relations 
between Past and Future Labor, the 
work of the Head and that of the Hands, 
on a basis of impregnable and enduring 
Peace. 

—JIt was but a week or two ago that a 
respectable woman, reduced from compe- 
tence to poverty by sudden calamity, tra- 
versed the streets of our City for two or 
three days in search of some employment 
by which she could earn bread for her- 
self and child. She at last found a shop 
in which she was provided with garments 
to make up, being a fair seamstress. 
She took them home, worked faithfully 
a week, and carried in the product. Her 
pay amounted to sixty cents, and for this 
she was proffered a credit in a book, to 
be paid off when the amount of her earn- 
ings should make it an object to do so. 
With this she was to return to her deso- 
late, destitute home. Such scenes are 
daily in our City and in all 
Cities ; yet hither thousands are constant- 
ly tending from the Country. Not alone 
those inured to famine are doomed to 
such destitution, but many who dance in 
jewels one year are shivering in garrets 
the next, willing to labor for the humblest 
fare, yet unable by labor to procure it. 
Hence Crime and untimely but 
welcome Death.— Trilune. 


occuring 


Vv; 
vice, 


Fanuine rrom Grace. Zedekiah Broad- 
man of somewhat less statue 
than Goliah of Gath, theagh possessing 
perhaps as much physical strength. So 
the village wrestlers thought, when out 
a whole handful of 


head was a 


of sport, he took up 

them and dashed all of them on the 
ground. ae a religious revival, Zed- 
ekiah was converted and joined the Me- 


thodist dient One evening, while on 
his way home from a class meeting, he 
was assailed by half a dozen of his for- 
mer companions, shouting, ‘*Now Zed 
has become a Christian, and cannot fight, 
let’s give him a thrashing.”? “ Heald a 
moment,’’ interposed Zed, putting forth: 
an arm as long as a rail; “*1 know a 
Christian cannot fight, but remember I 
belong to a denomination who believe in 
falline and,”’ continued the 
new convert, planting his foet more firm- 
ly on the earth, and towering up like a 
giant in the moonlight, his arm falling 
five degrees — 
‘‘if I should fall from grace,’’ — here he 
lowered his voice to an ominous solem- 
nity, and advanced three paces towards 
his retreating assailants, —if I shoudd fall 
be unio wou } 7 The 

doubt of the 


from errace, 


from grace, woe 
scamps, overawed by a 
giant's perseverance, decamped with pre- 
caution, leaving Zed, Apollyon left 
Christian, to go on his way rejoicing. 


as 





Why is the cold weather productive of 
benevolence? Because it makes people 
put their ha nds in their pockets. 


By experiment, it has been ascertained 
that in crushing, gun metal will held up 
160 tons to the square inch ; iron from. 50 
to YU tons 
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PRINCIPLES OF A NEW ADMINISTRA-[ 24 greater perfection of workmanship, | detail which can please, and in which one 


TIVE LAW. 


TRANSLATED FROM *“* LA PHALANGE.”’ 
(Concluded.) 
ATTRACTIVENESS OF Lazpor IN Series. 


The organization which realizes in hu. 
man functions the order designed by God, 
js also that which renders labor most at- 
tractive and most productive. 

Labor in Series is attractive, because | 
our passions cannot be satisfied out of | 
activity, and activity well ordered. 

‘* Thorns and thistles shall the earth 
bring forth to thee; in the sweat of thy | 
face shalt thou eat bread.’’ 

This malediction, which sums up vivid- 
ly the past condition of the laborer, cannot 
weigh upon his future. If God is intelli- 
gent, our destiny is labor, for he has 
given us wants, faculties, and arms. If} 
God is good, our destiny is also happiness, 
we should be happy in labor and by labor. 
Already the solitary raptures of the poet 
and the savant, when a sudden idea in- 
spires, the clamorous joy of cultivators as- 
sembled at vintages and harvest-time, 
have taught us that these words, labor and | 
suffering, are not necessarily coupled. 
What asks the peasant, fatigued with 


digging the ground in silence and in soli- 
tude, leaning discontented on his spade ? 
What ask the very ones who reject the 
work-tool as well as the pen, and who| 
seek noisy reunions and varied pleasures 
in anale-house’ What ideal could satis- 
fy them! Functions exercised by series 
of groups. 

Man feels a very lively inclination for 
accord, for the union of two objects ; his | 





pleasure is the more lively as the union is 
more composite, as it embraces a greater 
number of terms. Do and M1, sounding 
together, please his ear ; he is more moved 
if rich accords set in harmonic vibration 
the different qualities of voices ina whole 
orchestra. A pleasure in which his body 
and his soul take part at once, gives him, 
besides the sum of two pleasures, an in- 
toxication resuJting from their very com- | 
bination. Let us apply this passion to| 
industry, which is its true domain. To 
connect ourselves with a function which 
pleases, which we have freely chosen, 
which accords with our organization, is a 
great pleasure ; from this choice, from this 


through the dexterity which each member 
will carry into his minute function. 

The accord of our tastes, of our capa- 
city with our labor, is a pleasure. If we 


can excel: such a tailor can only make 
good waistcoats, while another can only 
make good pantaloons. A rich man, free 
to choose his occupation, if he wishes to 


are seconded in this labor by a group of| practice some manual trade by way of 


friends, who surround us and act in con- 
cert with us, there will forthwith spring 
up an enthusiastic esprit de corps, a furor 


| (fougue aveugle,) and we shall soon see 


the quantity and quality of products rapid- 
ly augmenting. 

The voluntary industrial, the man who 
labors from vocation, is an enthusiast for 
his group ; he is so also for his series, the 
next higher unity to which he equally be- 
longs; he is so for his province, for his 
cuntinent; he is proud of his part in the 
triumphs of humanity. 

For this passion of accord we would 
fain find a name without going out of the 
dictionary; but the word enthusiasm de- 
signates the state which it produces rather 
than the passion itself; the love of musical 
harmony, of physical and intellectual de- 
lights combined, the esprit de corps, are 
effects, more or less rich, of this passion. 
The passion itself escapes our vocabulary, 
because we know it so poorly; the pas- 
sion of accord, suppressed by our institu- 
tions, is awakened only in revolutions by 
a common outburst of the people, on the 
field of battle amid the cries of infuriated 
troops: we will name it the coincident, or 
Composite passion. 

The Composite requires that labor be 
exercised by series of groups, that the 
division descend at least to varieties, that 
each one freely choose his group, his 
function. To develope a passion, which 
is so fruitful, it is useful to support it by 
material symbols, for we have a body, and 
in every complete organization the body 
and the soul figure together. 

The Composite, the bond of union in the 
group, will be so much the more strong, as 
the exaltation, the common pride of the 
members shall be sustained by the sight of 
a standard, the sign of their unity, bear- 
ing their emblem; by a uniform costume 
for the series, but with a distinctive mark 
for each group. 

Will any one deny that, with the ex- 
ception of generalizing characters, destined 
to the functions of the Council or Regency, 
man is the more enthusiastic about any 


voluntary adhesion springs azeal so much | function the more it is divided, the more 
the more vivid as the labor is more | it is disengaged from every foreign acces- 
divided, because then it is possible for us| sary, so as to offer him only the parcel, 
to choose the portion of it which attracts or detailin which heexcels? To be sure, 


us, and neglect the others: for instance, | we do not see the gardner, the joiner, the | 


grafting in horticulture, the lyric style in| smith, engaged each in a complicated 
poetry. Here, for the charm of our| trade of manv details, choose only a frae- 
labors, we shall reap the benefit of | tion of it, and neglect the others; the 
forming groups and sub-groups, even to | absence of association obliges them to ac- 
apportioning the smallest sub-divisions of | cumulate all parts of their task; so much 
functions among different re-unions ; from | the worse and more disagreeable for them ! 
which will result both saving of time | It is not a complex profession, it is only a 


diversion, takes hold of only those func- 
tions of it which interest him. Such a 
lady, who would not for any thing in the 
/world prepare a complete dinner, goes 
with pleasure to the kitchen to make a 
eream, or a piece of pastry of which she 
possesses the receipt. Such aman of the 
law, turning gardiner during his vacations, 
| does not wish to sow mallows, or pinks, 
and still less to hunt out gnawing insects, 
a destructive office which would suit his 
boys right well; but he tries to create 
new varieties in his roses or dahlias. 
Can you deny the spirit of envy and detrac- 
tion which springs up between persons 
devoted to analogous functions, as poets, 
|grammarians, horticulturists? It would 
be contrary to the evidence. Labruyere, 
who had taken no lesson from Fourier, 
Labruyere, who has generally the credit 
of being an exact observer, has well 
seized the play of the Composite and Ca- 
| balstic passions ; he has turned these pas- 
| sions into ridicule, as monomanias, and he 
had reason to do it ; their development is 
more injurious than useful in a society 
which is not organized, which does not 
_ know how to exalt, to bring into rivalship, 
\%0 interlace several industrial series upon 
the same domain. 

| ** The florist* has a garden in a suburb ; 
‘thither he hastens at sunrise, and returns 
‘at sunset. You see him planted, and 
taking root (as it were) in the midst of 
| his tulips and before the Solitaire; he 
recto his eyes wide, he rubs his hands, 
he kneels, he takes a closer view of it, he 
has never seen it so beautiful ; his heart 
melts away with joy ; he quits it for the 
Oriental; from that he passes to the 
Widow; then to the Drap dor; then to 
the Agate, from which he returns at last 
to the Svlitatre, where he fixes himself, 
where he rests, where he sits down, 
where he forgets his dinner ; so delicately 
is it shaded, bordered, oiled, and scollop- 
ed; it has a beautiful vase or a beautiful 
chalice: he contemplates it, he admires 
it: God and nature are not what he ad- 
mires in all that; he goes no farther than 
the bulb of his tulip, which he would not 
sell for a thousand crowns, and which he 
will give away for nothing when the 
tulips shall be neglected and pinks come 
into fashion. ‘This reasonable man, who 
/has a soul, who has a worship and a re- 
‘ligion, returns home, fatigued, hungry, 
‘but much contented with his day. He 
| has seen tulips. 

‘* Talk to this other of the richness of 
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| * Caracteres de La Bruyere : de la Mode. 
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the crops, of an ample harvest, of a good 
vintage ; he is curious about fruits, you 
don’t articulate, you dor’t make him 
hear: speak to him of figs and melons, 
say that the pear-trees are breaking with 
fruit this year, that the peach trees have 
yielded ; he is attached to plums alone, he 
does not answer you ; do not even talk to 


him of your plums, he loves only one | 


particular species (effect of the Composite ;) 
every other which you may mention only 
makes him smile and sneer (effect of the 
Cabaliste.’’) 

The serial distribution of labor satisfies 
the three passions whose function it is to 
regulate the social mechanism, the three 
distributive passions, and, if we may be 
allowed the word, the equilthbrating par 
Let us add that the series 
contributes to satisfy, directly or indirect- 


excellence. 


ly, all the tendencies of man; we will 
cite but one, which is most closely con- 
nected with the organization of industry, 
the 
language called amiition, with the ander- 


instinct of command, in common 
standing that we attach to this word no 
unfavorable sense. Ambition, or rather 
the corporative industrial instinct, demands 
groups in which there exists a progression 
of grades, of series of higher and higher 
rank, of which the councils present a bril- 
liant perspective. 
with the general interest, for it behoves 
every industry to have a direction, and 
ambition, crowned by competent suffrage, 
when it its 
ean only be salutary to society. 


has gone through trials, 
scope to this tendency, each group, repre- 
senting the smallest shade in the distribu- 
of the 
officers ; the grades are characterized by 


tion series, ought to have its 
distinctive badges on the uniform. 

By consulting the universal order writ- 
ten every where in nature, by seeking the 
aun of passions which are related to indus- 
try, we have arrived at the conception of 
a series of laborers in its complete organi- 
zation, of which the regiment is but a 
sketch. 

The following are the conditions which 


This tendency agrees 


To give | 


way of impost, and apportion the rest into 
three dividends: one reserved to the stock- 
'holders who have furnished capital, one 
divisible between the hours of labor per- 
\formed, and the third having for its ob- 
ject to reward the inequalities of talent or 
science, determined by the vote of all the 
competent associates. 

3. The 
| army, organized for the purpose of des- 


lt must comprise both sexes. 


truction, excludes and must exclude wo- | 
Both are ad-| 
| mitted there only exceptionally, and in a| 


men, as it does children. 


minimum proportion ; the women as camp 


servants, the boys as drummers and fifers. | 
The industrial series, being the organiza- | 


| tien of human activity in all its branches, 


| will necessarily admit the women ; there | 
7 | 


| will even be kinds of labor, series in 
| which they will be the majority. 
| 4. It must embrace all ages. Associa- 
tion ought to extend, independently of the 
active cohorts, to the children and novices 
| who desire to enter the series ; to the sick 
-and the aged who leave it accidently or 
To children 
Association owes an education cenform- 
_ able to their vocation, proportioned to their 
capacities, and given by practice at least 
as much as by theory; to the infirm it 
owes a minimum of support and of medi- 
eal care ; to the old, a retreat correspond- 


by definitive arrangement. 


ing to their rank and time of service. 
| To obey the conditions of the serial 
order, the industrial series should present | 
four other characters. | 
5. Free vocation on the part of the 
laborers. The series is reeruited only by 
free engagements, which may be broken 
off at will. This is the law of the Com- 
posite. 


The se- 


ries, itself comprised as a single term in a 


| 6. Division and Sub-division. 


general division, is divided into groups 


whose functions are very much sub-| 


divided. ‘This order is manifested by all 
the accessories of the series; it bears its 
flag, unitary in its colors, its blazonry 


| and its device, which does not prevent the 


. . -, | 
groups from having ‘her standards; it 


on the feast days of the groups or series, 
la rich habiliment of parade, a dress of 
The series maneuvres together ; 
its arms are axes, picks and spades. It is 
on foot, or mounted, according to its oe- 
cupations ; often beautiful teams drag in 
\its ranks, not pieces of artillery, but 
wagons, engines, moveable forges, and 
other machines varnished and painted 
with itseolors. It has auxiliary animals - 
dogs for the shepherds, lamas and alpacas 
for the miners, faleons for gaming, 
elephants for building, camels and drome- 
daries for journeys. ‘These animals obey 
the voice, the horn, the bell, the whistle, 
the rattle, and industry employs with 
order all the forces of creation. 


state. 


} 


j 


7. Advancement. The series has a col- 
| lective council, independent of the officers 
| of each group. This council is devoted 
‘to the functions of direction and of instrue- 

tion. Medicine should there be repre- 
| sented, as it is in the staff of our military 
"regiments. Every rank has its badge, 
| and the ranks are numerous, for the fune- 
| tionaries in Harmony are those who labor 
| most, and this number can be safely in- 
| creased ; advancement, rapid and unlimit- 
| ed, is secured to every form of talent and 
of perseverance. 


| 8. Labor by short sessions. This is the 
| law of the Papillunne, (Passion for Alter- 
'nation,) which preserves and renews the 
ardor for labor, keeps man in physical and 
moral health, and neutralizes the hostility 
of the groups by alliances eut of the series. 
| These eight conditions will serve us as a 
| standard by which to appreciate the state 
of al] civilized forms of industry. 


Lasor most Propuctive IN Serres. 


| The organization which we have just 
deseribed, doubly shown to be the design 
| of God, since it is conformed to the uni- 
| versal order and is indicated by the 
‘tendencies of our passions, is moreover 
| that which gives the most considerable 
| returns ; it introduces vast economies, it 





| creates new values. 
Its economies are of two sorts; it re- 


it must fulfil to obey the conditions of | follows its general music, although every | duces the actual expense of living; it 


Association : 


1. It must have production for its end, 


group has its musicians, as our companies 


have their drums and trumpets. ‘To the 


| suppresses the various causes of loss. 
| It reduces expenses in every way. 


like the labors which we divided into! instruments is joined at intervals the | The associated township is not content 


seven classes. 
It 
under the triple relation of capital, labor, and 
talent. 


2. must associate all the members 
All participate in the common 
Since 
Association is reproduced throngh all the 


product, no ene receives wages. 


political degrees and divisions of the 
globe, the series of a township will con- 
tribute to the capital seat of the province 
their portion to defray the expense, of 
provincial works ; the province contributes 
fur the good of the kingdom, and se on. 
It is necessary, then, upon the produet of 
the series of a township to levy a part by 


the chants of the series, a chant which 
celebrates the labor adopted by its mem- 
bers and keeps up the enthusiasm of the 
corps ; there is not a group which has not 
at 


least its song. 


| uniform costume, with different accessories | 


This 


clasped, girthed, cuirassed, fitted with 


| for each group. uniform is not 


| metallic head-pieces, invented for defence. 


|The costume of the laborer has nothing 


of the nature of armor; conceived for a 
pacific activity, it is first of all convenient; 


simple for the hours of labor, it becomes, | 


chorus of all the voices; it sounds one of 


The series wears a) 


| with a unitary cultivation of the land. In 
| the place of the fragmentary village, com- 
| posed of hovels, it builds for itself a palace. 
| In this unitary edifice are realized those ad- 
vantages, of which the eollege, the hospi- 
‘tal and the hotel afford a proof. As to the 
causes of loss, which it radically suppres- 
ses, we may cite the precautions against 
larceny, which does not exist between as- 
sociates; the expense of fences, ditches 
d by prema- 
ture harvests, by those general and prema- 


2a 
use 


and watchmen ; the loss ca 


ture gatherings called ban de vendange, of 


which the motive is the fear of theft. 
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The destructive insects whichi no adminis-| marsh be dried up, the mine be opened, 


trative measure can reach, and which 
escape in the general search, propagating 
themselves from field to field, will disap- 
pear in association 





before a unitary 
management and a combined destraction. | 

The reduction of all domestic expenses, 
the extirpation of theft and of destructive 
animals, alone, are lucrative; but the real | 


} 
| 


benefits, the values created by serial as- 
sociation, appear im a still greater propor- | 
tion. Do you expect no increase of ardor | 
and continuity of labor from. this contract | 
ef Association, whiclr interests the small- | 
est maneuvre in the success of the whole | 
enterprize; Association which allows| 
machines to display all their power, with- | 
out injury to any one? Do you expect 
nothing from the enthusiasm of the Com- | 
posite, and from the division which must 
secure to each one, in the portion which 
he has chosen, so much experience and 
dexterity! ‘The stimulus of the Cabalist 
ameliorates and multiplies still more the 
products of labor. The Papillonne, by 
changing frequently the occupations of 
man, refreshes him without leaving him 
inactive, and preserves in him a sustained 
Will not his day be 
more productive than that of our work- 
men, who seek only to kill time after an 
hour of zeal at each resumption of labor? 


and steady fervor. 


And the integral development of the bedy 
and soul, the increase of health, of vigor, 
of longevity, which must result from it 
for the human race,—shall not this im- 
mense force enter into the account! 
Labor is attractive, it is exercised as- 
sociatively ; from this time yeu will see 
return to useful funetions all these unpro- 
ductive ones whom fatigue or isolation 
keeps aloof. Woman appears in the hall of 
studies, in the gardens, in the workshops ; 
she brings there a power neglected now, 
and stimulates the efforts of man by a 
rivalship as piquant as unexpected. ‘Phe | 
child finds his employment in the sub- 
divided functions. ‘The domestic labors, 
simplified, transformed into publie ser- 
vices, render back to productive life whole 
swarms of valets. No more destructive 
armies, and multiplication of fiscal agents. 
The Association turns into the treasury, | 
by a single payment, the contributions of | 
all. The merchant is nothing but the 
agent, the commissioner of the producer. 
‘The township, for its sales and purchases, 
goes to the township, and the commercial 
profession feeds no more clouds’ of social 
parasites. ‘The rich, unoecupied and 
sick with spleen, reclaim their place in 


labors which now are pleasures. The) 
ranks of active humanity are re-inforced. 
What obstacle can resist this united and 
Will not the hill, 
cleared and stripped of all its trees, be 


enthusiastic Phalanx ? 


re-wooded, will not a vast system of irriga- 


tion restore the youth of the globe, the 


and every thing ameliorated, animal, trees, | 
fruits, and evenclimates’ Man ig victori- 
ous in his combat against nature, the | 
reign of riches and of happiness has com: | 
menced upon the earth. 

If the serial distribution of labor is con- | 
formed to the universal order, if it renders 


functions attractive and inereases the pro- 


ducts in a ratio so colossal that one scarcely 


dares to ealculate it, why not organize all 
the arts, all the professions, all the trades 
according to this principle’ And how 
are we to set about this regeneratien? 
Because, to ar- 
range labor, if not in the whole of France | 
at once, at least in some townships which 
shall serve as prototypes and models, it 
will be necessary to have capital or power ; | 


Why not organize? 


e.¢ “ | 
-and because the writings, the journals, | 


the lectures, by which a school of associa- 
tionists have been teaching these principles 


for ten years past, have not yet converted 


the depositaries of capital and of power. 
How organize’ ‘To this question most 
circumstantial answers have been given, 
with estimates and plans; answers pre-| 
cise, too precise even, for they have 
been the cause of doubt. The public does 
not like that innevators should know their 
business at their fingers’ ends, that every 
thing should be foreseen and ne detail left 
out. A palace constructed in imagination, 
with its tower, its porches, galleries, gar- 
dens and kiosks, seems to it a castle built | 
by fairy hands, a castle which floais upon 
the clouds, and which will never rest 
upon earth, unless it be in Spain. Bea 
little less wise about the future, says the 
public, and a little more so about the pre- 
sent. You want to transform society. 
We grant that it suffers; but show us 
that you know this element upon which 
you pretend to act: to cast a statue it is 
necessary not only to dig a mould, but 
also to know how te melt the metal which 
you are to run into it. 

We wish 


to study the composition of this metal, to 


It is just what we propose. 


study society in the legislative elements 
For men devoted to the 
application of actual laws, this picture may 


which govern it. 


have a practical interest; we seek in it a) 


If our studies 
are conscientious and complete, in furnish- 


more elevated advantage. 


ing them we shall have perhaps acquired 
more authority with our readers, and we 
shall then be able to expound the mea- 


sures of social transition, which now want 
guarantees and weight. 


Victor HenneQuin. 


| 

deine sent 

. a 

I> Lacon observes that the decline of | 

a religion may be measured by the splen-| 
dor of its edifices. 





i> A gentleman named Day adver- 
tises for a lost dog. As ** every dog must 
have his day,’’ we know of no reason 
why Day should not have his dog 





LABOR IN NEW YORK. 


Tis Circumstances, Conditions and Rewards. 


NO. XVI.—THE UMBRELLA AND PARASOL 
MAKERS: 

The manufacturing of Umbrellas and 
Parasols is carried on to a considerable 
extent in our City, and like most other 
trades this branch of industry has also 
experienced the severe effects of compe- 
tition. Of late years, the large numbers 
made up for the auetion sales, manufac- 
tured of all sorts of stuff, and sewed 


' together in all sorts of manners and styles, 


in fact like the Dutchman’s razors, made to 


_sell— have so cut into the regular business 


as to bring down the prices paid for good 


_ work and thus compel the ready, industri- 


ous and skillful, to work for the most in- 


‘adequate wages. 


The making of Umbrellas and Parasols, 
is divided into different and distinct depart- 
ments. The sticks, heads, tips, ferules, 
&c. formerly were manufactured at the 
same establishments as the framework 
and covering: but they are now generally 
done at other places. What is ealled the 


framework is made by males, and, the 


putting on of the covers is always done by 
females. The two classes work in differ- 
entapartments. It is of the female branch 
that we now wish to speak. 

There are many large establishments 
in the City, some of them giving employ- 
ment to thirty or furty hands each. The 
youngest girls employed are about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. Covering Um- 
brellas or Parasols requires a good deal of 
strength and skill, which are required to 
make the work fit nice/y, and girls young- 
er than fifteen are seldom employed in 
this business. 

The girls who work at this business are 
mostly Americans. ‘There are a few Ger- 
mans and Irish; but the Americans are 
considered the best workers. There is 
generally what is called a Cutter, who 
superintends the Female Department. 
Her duties are to cut the material for the 
umbrellas, and give out the covers, cord, 
thread, cotton, cap-stuff, strings, buttons, 
&e. There are some places in the city 
where the girls are required to furnish 
their own thread. This to the uninitiated 
at first would appear to be no great hard- 
ship ; but when we take into consideration 
the large numbers of umbrellas made and 


‘the few cents apiece these poor girls are 


allowed for their work on them, this 
thread becomes quite an important item. 
The girls work about ten hours a day. 
They bring their dinners with them, as 
they generally live at such a distance from 
the establishment that it would take up 
too much of their time to go home and 
return again. ‘They are paid for their 
work by the piece. Some of the girls at 
the establishment are permitted to take 
their work to their homes and do it there ; 
but these are good and well-tried hands, 
who have been leng employed. ‘This 
taking the work out of the shop musses 
it and the practice is therefore not much 
allowed. ‘The prices paid for covering 
umbrellas and parasols depend upon the 
materials used and the sizes of the arti- 
cles. ‘There are three sizes of umbrellas 
28, 30 and 32 inches. For covering with 
gingham, the price paid is ten eents for 
the 28 inches, eleven cents for the 30 in- 
ches, and twelve cents for 32 inches. 
For covering with silk eleven cents for 
the 28 inches, twelve cents for the 30 in- 
ches and thirteen cents for the 32 inches. 




















The work on the silk covers is a little 
finer than on the gingham. TF orcovering 
with the common muslin, 
the 28 inches, eight cents for the 30 inches 
and nine cents for the 32 There 
are three sizes of parasols —the present 
fashion small size—15, 16 and 18 
inches ; and for eovering all these siz 
the price is the same. ‘lhe fine work 
extra pay. Some girls can not make 
much working on parasols as on umbrel- 
las: for the former r od deal 
skiJ] and expertness in covering 
prices usually paid the 


seven cents for 


ow inch 5. 
Is a 
is 


as 
quire a @ 


girls at this tra 
can make, some of them twenty shillings, 
soms three dollars and some who are ez- 
traordinarily smart, four and five dollars 
a week. There are many who not 
earn twentv shillings. ‘These to be 
found chiefly among that class who work 
on the commonest umbrel! made 
coarse muslins, cane frames, tin tips, &c. 
For covering these they get from four to 
six cents apiece. This is the kind of 
umbrellas which keep off a shower about 
as well as a sieve, and generally turn in- 
side out when going round a corner: 

There is a good deal of the cotton and 
gingham work made for the country, and 
it would suprise one to see the various 
kinds of stuffs—the queer patterns, col- 
ors, &c. which are don up into parasols 
and sun-shades by some of these 
establishments for the country 
They would be splendid fixins 
moth Kaleidoscope. 

The busy season with the Umbrella- 
Makers is the Sprin Fall. There 
are some establishments where they ¢ 


do 


are 


as 


cheap 


trade. 
for a mam- 


h 
g and 
m- 
ploy girls to make up work for the auc- 
tions alone. 
few weeks, when their work being through 
with, they are discharged. But there are 
many places where the girls have constant 
employment the year-through, and good 
workers can almost always be employed. 
Many of these establishments in the city 
have girls who have been working for 
them for and six ye id have 
worked no where else during this time. 
Girls who have never worked at making 
Umbrellas and Parasols can with a litth 
attention and industry soon understand it. 
Apprentices generally learn in a week or 


so. 


t 
[hese girls are employed a 


five 


iTS @i 


NO. XVII.—THE RAG-CARPET WEAVERS. 

The Journeymen Weavers are nearly 
all foreigners — Irish, Scotch, and Ger- 
mans. ‘There are very few of our own 
countrymen to be found among them. It 
is estimated that the number of Journey- 
men Weavers in the City is nearly five 
hundred: but only about three hundred 
of these are at the present time engaged 
in the business. ‘The low wages and the 
searcity of work have caused a large 
number of them to turn their attention 
to other branches of industry, and it 
only occasionally that they work at 
trade. 

The whole business of manufacturing 
Rag-Carpets is pretty much in the hands 
of a few individuals, who own nearly all 
the establishments 
carpeting is made. Of these establish- 
ments there are about one hundred and 
fifty in the City, and we know of one 
person who owns twenty-five of them. 
The ownership consists in the following 
[The Boss, as he termed owns the 
looms, fixtures, &c. buys all the materi- 
als used in the manufacturing of the 
article, rents the place where the work is 


is 


their 


is 


ot 


where this kind of 
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carried on, and employs the Journeymen | 
at a certain price for as many chams of 
carpeting as he may weave. This chain 
is a piece of carpeting one hundred yards 


in length. \ Journeyman never works 
by the day, but always by the yard—so 
that what he can make by his trade de- 


nds upon his own skill and industry. 
The Boss visits his establishment about 
once a d to the money for 
veting mav have been sold, and 


voing right. 


aay, receive 


what cary 
t 


also to see that things art 


- 
The Journeymen Weavers work about 
ten in the Summer months, and in 
the Winter they are engaged from seven 
in the morning until nine at night. They 
can make from four to six dollars a week. 


The 


hours 


latter sum is considered good wa- 
ges: but to earn it the Journeyman must 


rr 


ply the shuttle quickly. he average 


wages earned by this class are about four 


dollars a week. 
There are two different kinds of ear- 
peting manufactured at these establish- 


ments. The common Rag-Carpet is 
made out of old rags. These rags are 
got from the odds and ends of tailors’ 


cuttings, from the rag-picker who goes 
about through the streets with a basket 
and astick with a hook at the end of it— 
which is death on any thing resembling 
rag —and also from families who are in 


the habit of keeping what is- called a rag- 
lag. After being washed and cleaned the 


rags are torn and sewed into strips of about 
t yards in length and half an 
inch in width. The eolors are sorted, and 
they are then put up in hanks of three 
or four pounds each, and sold for five or 
SIX cents a pound — the price depending 
very much on the quality of the rags. 
This gathering and cleaning of these 
rags give employment to qu a large 
number of the poor of the City, who 
thus get a scanty subsistance by collect- 
ing the waste rags and selling them to the 
carpet and paper manufacturers. With 
these rags the common kind of Rag-Car- 
are made, and which are sold for 
about. two and six-pence and three shil- 
lings a yard. 


wo or thre 


ite 


pets 


There is a better article of carpets 
made of listing, as it is called. This 
isting is the selvage of broadcloth, cut 
up into strips in the same manner as the 
rags. Carpeting made of this material 
is worth from one shilling to fourteen 
pence more a yard than the Rag-Carpet- 


ing. The Weaver gets the same price 
for working on the common Rag-Carpet 


as the Listing. Some one 


on 


of the) 


Journeymen attends to the selling of the | 


carpets in the establishment — for this he 
is allowed extra pay, as it takes his time 
from his regular work. 

Worsted Yarn, of various colors is also 
ised in the manufaeturing of cary It 
s for ornamenting the work to make it 
ook well. The establishments where 
the Journeymen Weavers work are only 
occupied by them during the hours they 


vets. 


A 
] 
I 


ait 


attend to work. ‘These establishments 
are generally located in cellars, and look 


like dungeons than any thing else. 
a doz 


mort 
You may go into 
lishments and you will find that all have 
the same appearance —all are alike 
gloomy and uncomfortable ; cobwebs and 
mould abound on the 
the air is unwholesome, close and damp, 
ind the occupants have the appearance of 
persons who have been confined in prison 
along time; such a thing as a rosy- 
cheeked weaver would indeed be a curi- 


n of these estab- 


walls and ceilings; 





osity. These establishments look more 
like places to ineareerate a felon than to 
put good citizens in to earn a small pit- 
tance to keep soul and body together. 

The very low wages of the Journey- 
men Weavers, compel them to excereise 
the most rigid economy and self denial ; 
and those who are burdened with large 
families find it tight squeezing to keep the 
pot boiling. We have seen some who 
said that they were sometimes astonished 
themselves at how they got along. 

There are some of the Journeymen 
Weavers who have constant employment 
all the year round ; but there are many, 
as I have before mentioned, who are 
obliged tv seek other oecupations until 
they can procure work at their regular 
trade. — Tribune. 
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The Florentine 
MAcHIAVELLI. 
220 and 227. 

The Citizen of a Repudlic. 
Ceea.. pp. F90. 

The Autolnography of Alfieri. pp. 269. 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, of the Medici Se- 


ries of Italian Prose, Translated and 


By AnsaLpo 


Edited by C. Epwarps Lester. New 
York: Paine and Burgess. 1845. 


We thank Mr. Lester for these books. 
Their character far surpasses the promise 
given by the first number of the Series.. 
They are really important additions to 
Though the labor of the 
Translator is frequently a thankless and 


our literature. 


unappreciated one, the satisfaction he feels 
at opening new sources of information to 
his countrymen, can be second only to 
that of the author, and the good he is thas 
doing mast greatly cheer him in his task. 
But we anticipate for Mr. Lester, pecuni- 
ary profit, as well as inward satisfaction, 
They are worthy 
of a place in every library, and none car 


from these translations. 


read them without pleasure and instruc- 
tion. 

Respecting Nos. 4 and 5, we cannot 
better express our opinion, .2an by copy- 
ing part of a letter to the translator, from 
Professor Sparks, which is printed at the 
commencement of the first volume. 

‘* With one of the works mentioned ir 
your list, Machiavelli's Florentine Histo- 
ries, lam well acquainted. In my opin- 


‘ion, you could net have made a better se- 


lection. Formed on the classical models 


NY 
ul 


ty, it is executed with consum- 
mate skill. 


or antiq 
Few historical compositions 
are so successful in attaming the two 
great ends of entertainment and instrue- 
tion. ‘Phe style is spirited, clear and vig- 
orous, the narative rapid and condensed ; 
the reflections of the author, though brief 
and sententious, are always appropriate 
and often profound. The subject is like- 
The fortunes 
of a people trying the experiment of va- 


wise one of creat interest. 


rious forms of Government threugh a leng 


period of years, jealous of their liberty, 


‘contending at one time against internaF 





{ 
Pe 
f 
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factions, and at another against the in-| 
trigues and encroachments of foreign pow- | 


ers, are here delineated with a master hand. 
There is probably no work within the 
same compass, in which the instructive 
lessons of History can be studied with 
more profit and effect.”’ 


We will also add, that no writer of any | 
age has been more misunderstood and less 
appreciated by the public mind, than Nic- | 


colo Machiavelli. The perusal of this 


work will correct the false opinion enter- 


tained of him by many, who have received 
their impressions solely from the applica- | 
tion of his name in our own and other! 


languages. 
really was, a clear, candid and impartial 
observer, courting no favor and deprecat- 
ing no hostility in his faithful transcript | 
of historical truth, and what will be more 


new and strange to most persons, a hater | 


of tyranny and an ardent lover of civil 
liberty. 

This work is properly followed by the 
Citizen of a Republic, which is composed | 
of short chapters setting forth the duties | 
of a good citizen in all the relations of 
life, and exhibiting before the eyes of 


men ‘a beautiful model,’’ which the au- 


thor hopes those who are so happy as to | 


be free, ‘‘ will be prone to imitate.’’ 
This model is one certainly worthy to be | 
imitated by all men, in all ages, and if; 
some few of the rules be inapplicable to 


our country, they serve to cast a strong | 


light upon the condition of men and man- 
ners, when Genoa was a free City among 
many others scattered here and there over 
the face of Italy, and when that liberty, 


new no more, could only be maintained | 


by the virtue and bravery of her citizens. 

We would draw especial notice to the 
fact that the teacher does not enforce his 
rules by appeals to self-interest, but to, 
the interest of one’s country, and that the 





7 . . | 
They will here see him as he 
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a noble, under a despotic Government, | and that Mr. Lester did not intend to ap- 
passing his youth in constant dissipa-| ply it to Massimo d’Azeglio, but to Lo- 
tion and idleness, almost entirely master | renzo de’Medici, than whom no one could 
of his actions at fifteen, with a large fortune | have worn it with more justice or a better 
and violent passions, he became a republi- | grace. 
can, astudent, the restorer of Italian Trage- 


Remarks on Prisons and Prison Discipline 


in the United States. By D. L. Drx. 


| dy, the regenerator of Italian Literature. 
| @) 
We have here the history of his life, | 





written by his own hand, and with no ex- Boston: Munroe and Francis. 1845. 
tenuation, for the book has the saongest pp. 104. 
marks of genuine simplicity and frankness.| We recommend this pamphlet to the 


The style is free and fascinating, and with | attentive perusal of all. It presents a 
due allowances for the differences of man- comparative view of the condition of the 
ners in Kuropeand ourown country, no one | yarious prisons in the United States, gives 
can rise from the perusal withont benefit the results of the author’s observations, 
and pleasure. We will add to this ex-| and depicts the advantages possessed by 
pression of our feelings, a few lines from | one system over others. To those who 
a letter of the Abbé di Caluso, which | are engaged in the supervision and man- 
gives an account of Alfieri’s death, and | agement of prisons or prisoners, it gives 
"completes the work. ‘advice which, if listened to, cannot be 
: | without good effect; while for our citi- 
** Knowing the genius and the soul of | zens in general, it will throw a new light 
that unique man, I was exceedingly anx- | | upon the character and condition of the 
| ious to see if he had in some way, entire- | unfortunate convicts, and lead them, per- 
‘ly his own, conquered the almost insuper- | | haps, to look with a more compassionate 
able difficulty of speaking for a long time | eye upon those who are subjected to the 
of oneself, without either tiresome follies | rigor of our laws. 
or false coloring; but he has surpassed| Miss Dix’s opinion is evidently in favor 
all my hopes by his amiable simplicity | of the separate system of confinement, as 
and sublime sincerity. The naturalness | practised in the Eastern Penitentiary of 
| of his almost careless st yle is delightful : Pennsylvania. Respecting this system, 
the image he has left of himself, sculp-| she says: ‘* The prisoner is not therefore 
‘tured, colored, living, is wonderfully | | solitary, nor quite alone for any long 
| Striking and faithful. He is there seen! time: he is separate, but it is from fellow 
just as he was, lofty, strange and extreme, |convicts, and shut in from the curious 
not only in his natural characteristics, but | gaze of thoughtless visitors.” 
in every work that did not seem tohim| ‘In any and all countries, where simi- 
junworthy of his generous affections. | Jar influences and an equally efficient and 
And where he went too far, it is easy to | beneficent administration can be brought 
perceive his excesses always flowed from! to bear, as in the Eastern Penitentiary 
| and in the Pentonville prison in England, 
‘* Alfieri always aimed to excel, and | should for the sake of humanity, and a 
among the noble feelings to which the | just care which society owes to the un- 
love of glory inspired this great heart, the fortunate offender, desire to see this 
| Jove of two things was supreme, things | system witely studied, understood, and 


Speaking of the Autobiograhky, he says 











| some praiseworthy sentiment. 


| 


motives he would put in play, are thus| he could never sunder, his own country 


more extended and of a higher character 


than those excited by most teachers of | 


his and our own days. Our high opinion 
of the man and his work is much enhan- 
ced by his evident desire to draw his 


reader out of the narrow and restricted 


circle of selfish and family interests, and | 


to place before hin some higher aim than | 


his own individual agrandizement. That | 


he limits his view to the State in which 
he lived, is evidently the fault of those 
troublous times and not of the man himself. 
In this age we have been enabled to extend 


true but still bounded expression of Mr. | 
Lester in his preface to the IMistories. | 
** Above all, let us remember, we are 
powerful and free, only while we maintain 
our civil union.”’ 


Of Alferi’s Autoliography, our limits 
will not permit us to say enough. Born! 


9 


adupted.”’ 
In a communication from the warden 


| particles, where such omission makes a| been afforded to them for reformation. 


: | , 3 
_a second perusal necessary, before the | If rightly read, what a lesson does this 
. . | nf 
our views still more broadly, though for 


{ 
the present we must be satisfied with the | 


r| and civil liberty. 


Mr. Lester’s translations are good, and of the prison of Wethersfield, which 
_the difficulties he must have experienced | Miss Dix considers the best on the silent 
‘in rendering some of the above works, | or Auburn system, there is the following 
have been overcome in a manner which | _passage. ‘* After an experience of twen- 
shows an adequate appreciation of the. ty years, watching the effect of state 
| genius of the Italian language. We notice | | prison influence upon criminals, I am 
however, though less frequently, the same | constrained to say, that its effect in gen- 
defect in his style we before adverted to,| eral has not been to reform those who, 
| and though ourselves strongly in favor of | in early life, have been disposed to crime, 
conciseness, we deprecate the omision of | even when the best opportunities have 


%9 


writer's meaning can be fully seized. | short sentence teach us upon the duty of 


We see that we were in error respect- | society towards its children, and upon the 


ing the title of L’amico della Laiteratura,* | interest, even for the sake of dollars and 








cents, it should feel in providing a train- 


* As to titles in general, Mr. Lester seems 
to have acquired an excessive liking for : 
them from his residence in Italy, if we may | common school education. 
judge by his title pages, and with it an incli- | 
nation to grandiloquent dedications, which bri i tae oad consideration of 
/are not unworthy of the earlier days of °™"8 to the notice and considerat 


| our readers, which is, that the inmates of 


ing somewhat more efficient than our 
There is yet another point we wish to 


_ French and Spanish literature. 
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eur prisons are, in sonal, below the! for the abject misery of the wretched | dom. 


medium in intellect. Hear what Miss | 
Dix, whose means of observation and 
clearness of judgment cag not be inferior 
to those of any other person, says on this 
subject. ‘* Enlightened transgressors and 
those of considerable intellectual capacity, 


These 


are too adroit, too cunning, to permit 


rarely are found in our prisons. 


themselves to be ensnared by the emissa- 
ries of the law. Feeble minds, too in- 
firm of purpose to keep in the straight 
path, too incapable of reasoning out their 
truest good and best interests, and many 
of constitutionally depraved propensities, 
these, chiefly, fill the cells of our peni- 
tentiaries.’’ 


Were our citizens generally persuaded | they are developed. 


of this truth, we are assured, the ques- 
tion would be, not alone,— How shall 





But the epoch has nothing to do with its | PORTRY. 


| 


society protect itself against these crimi- | 
nalst but also, — What is the duty which 


society owes to these unfortunates ? 


Miss Dix requires no panegyric from | 


us to encourage her in her labors; the 
approval of her own heart is her best en- 
couragement. 


I Promessi Sposi— The Betrothed. By 
ALESSANDRO Manzoni. A new trans- 


lation, reprinted entire from the last | 


English edition. In 'Two Volumes. pp. 


336 and 340. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Co. Boston: Redding and 
Co., 8 State Street. 

We hail with renewed pleasure these | 
transfers of the literature of other tongues | 
into our own. By means of them the 
clannishness of languages becomes weak- 
ened, and we begin to feel a stronger | 
interest in countries inhabited by those 


; 
with whom we cannot converse in words. | 


. a 
Until recently, our acquaintance with 


| for the different circumstances in which 
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We are not however remarkably 
serfs of Russiat By means of these | impressed by the contents of this pam- 
translations of the hterature, the light| phlet. The evidence in its favor which 
reading, the novels of other languages | can be sought in its pages alone, has not 


men are brought more closely to/| convinced us of the truth of its assertions. 
each other and made to feel their common | As a sign of the times it seems to us 
origin, their common life, and that one | chiefly worthy of attention. Standing as 
pulse beats through all human hearts. | we do in the midst of a great moral and 

The book before us may possibly be) spiritual era, such phenomena are not 
considered as not of the class referred to, | without significance. 


for the scene is laid in the year 1630. | 


pemmmnnmetiy 





characters, nor with its pictures of life, | - 
for this is private, individual life, the | Pee aa 
moving passions of which are the same | AUTUMN. 

under all skies and in all ages, allowing | Downward Time’s sunny slope the Year de- 
scending, 

The betrothed are | With slow step glides ; 


persons of humble life, peasants of the | Like Pan he seems his reedy music blending 
Lake of Como With the eternal tides. 








Their marriage is hin- 
dered by the intervention of a powerful| The loud full strains of the bright festive 
nobleman, and on this turns the interest Summer, 

of the tale, which is at last brought to a 
happy conclusion. 


He once outpoured, 

The various charac-| Now modulate with low and gentle murmur 
ters, which are very numerous, are de- To a rich minor chord. 

picted by a master-hand, and the reader | 
will not fail to be impressed by the por-| 





| Slowly he goes, with gay leaves red and yellow 
Around him bound : 


traits, for they will refer themselves at | With wheat and corn and ripe fruits large 
once to his own experience. A portion | ond molten 
> 


of the second volume may seem dull to Well over-topped and crowned. 
many readers, as having little or no sand 


nection with the plot, but its historical | 48 from a tree, he drops the days so golden, 
Like his own fruits, 


Each one a reflex of that sunshine olden 
That woke Arcadian flutes. 


value is great, and few will be unmoved 
by the description of the desolating plague | 
which swept over Italy in 1630, and in 
its effects surpassed the horrors of the| Far o’er the crystal streams, through tan- 
|cholera of our own times. There are| gled woods, 

| Many scenes in this part of the book of a| Up mountain sides, 

| most touching character which we would | He breathes o’er all his still autumnal moods, 
| gladly transcribe, but we leave our read- As softly as he glides. 
ers to form their own selection. 


5 The grass is green beneath his silent tread ; 
I Promessi Sposi holds a very high 


But the pale leaves 


most of the countries of Europe has been | rank in Italian literature, and many wri- 
through history, and that the history of | ters have seemed to us extravagant in its 


Are falling ; passing sometimes o’er their bed 


7 eee 


The chill wind sobs and grieves. 


past times, which does not bring us into | praise. 
any connection with their modern inhabi-| Work, which the most captious cannot 
tants. Who, in reading Greek or Roman | find fault with, and of which all its read- 
history, has ever felt any nearer to the | ers will retain a most pleasant recollec- 


modern Greeks or Italians? Indeed, | 
having formed a false, or for want of in- 
formation an inadequate opinion of the 
present condition of those countries, we 
have felt a kind of contempt for their in- 
habitants, because they have, in our opin- 
ion, fallen so far below the example set 
them by their ancestors, whose public 


acts are almost all we know any thing | 
about, and whom we are accustomed to | 


surround with a bright heroic halo. To 
bring our meaning still more clearly be- 
fore our readers: do we not all feel more 
acquaintance with, more interest in the 


inhabitants of Sweden and their life, since | 


we have read Miss Bremer’s vivid pictures 
And do 
we not rise from the perusal of that har- 
rowing tale ‘‘ The White Slave,’’ with 
hearts beating more and more strongly 


of their every day existence ? 





It is certainly a very beautiful 
A. the small rain comes drizzling through 


the air; 
The cold gray cloud 
Hangs on the faces of the mountains fair, 
And wraps them in a shroud. 


tion. 


A Letter to the Receivers of the Heavenly | ¥ et stealeth on the cheerful stout old Year, 
Doctrines of the New Jerusalem. By And draws away 


Samvet H. Worcester. Boston :|_. ; ; a 
Otis Clapp, 12 School Street. 1945. His clouds, and bids the sunlight glittering 


pp. 24. clear 


, - Burst out in joyous day. 
The author of this pamphlet, who we wy ’ 


understand is,still quite a young man, | The glow of vigorous eld, a kindly light 

claims to be the medium of certain new Is on his face. 

revelations to the body of Christians com- | At saath at sunset, through the cool moist 

monly known as Swedenborgians. This 7 night } 

Letter is written for the purpose of main- Still goes his steady pace. 

taining his claim, and of correcting some | Down to the deep vale of the Past he goes. 
Invisible gates 

Before him open and behind him close, 
Locked by the stern old Fates. 


misrepresentations and misconceptions re- 
specting it which it seems had got abroad. 
With regard to the possibility of direct 


communications from the spiritual to the | And we are gliding with him hand in hand 


natural world, we have long been of opin- | There is no spot 
ion that a dogmatic and unreasoning | Where we may pause to question or command 


scepticism is far removed from true wis- | The power that yieldeth not. 


oe 


‘inated 
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May I but pass as peacefully as thou, 
When age draws near, 

With fruits and gay leaf chaplets on my brow 
Like thee, departing Year! 


For the Harbinger. 
“VORWARTS, BRUDER! VORWARTS!” 
BY A. J. H. DUGANNE. 
True heart! sink never! 
Though darkly the clouds overshadow the sky, 
Yet the sun will beam forth when the shad- 
ows roll by ; 


Darkness lasteth not ever! 


Fond heart! faint never! 
Though Eros may journey full many a mile, 
There’s an Anteros somewhere, with wel- 
coming smile ; 


Love endureth forever! 


Bold heart! fail never! 
Though fiercely the battle around thee may 
rage, 
Thou hast cast—take not up, then—thy 
venturesome gage, 
Till thy chains thou shalt sever! 


' 


Young hearts! hope ever! 

There’s no time for repining while work is 
undone — 

There’s no harvesting time save when shineth 
the sun! 


O! repine ye, then, never! 
MUSICAL REVIEW. — 


Georce P. Reep, 17 Tremout Row, 
Boston, has published : 


No.1. J Love Thee Still: and The Heart 
that’s Devoted to Me; by Turopore T. 
BarkKER. The Shades of Eve are fall- 
ing; a Serenade by Joun DANIFLL. 
My Angel Boy: by Joux Brovenam. 
Also, The Fine Ould Irish Gintleman ; 
by the same. 

2. Merry, merry Elves we be: a 
Fairy Glee, for two Trebles and Bass, 
by Henry Smirn. 

3. God save the Queen, with New 
Variations for the Piano Forte, by 
Cuartes Czerny. 

4. Aurora Waltzes, for Four Hands, 
by Lapirzxy. La Fete Indienne, Qua- 
drille Brilliant, par Henrr Bouman. 
Lizze’s Waltz, Marianne’s Waltz, &c. 
&e. by Lovis Lemaire. White Lily 
Waltz. Red Rose Galop. 

5. ‘Twelve celebrated Etudes pour 
Violin, par R. Kreutzer. 





——— 


1. Mr. Barker’s songs, for a young 
composer and an American, have a good 
deal of merit. They are graceful melo- 
dies, with rich and chaste accompani- 
ments ; and besides mere beauty, of form, 
have enough of sentiment to justify it, 
which can hardly be said of most new 
songs of our own domestic mauufacture, 
or even of the English. It can hardly 
be expected that music with us can be 
much more than echoes, and at best 
heart-felt and appreciating responses to) 
the reigning music of Italy and Germany. | 
Our day for originality has not come; we | 


re . 
are simply being awakened, and all our | 
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|impulse comes from without. One day! No. 5. La Poste Waltz, en forme de 


;we shall not only respond, but appeal. | 


The first of the songs referred to is in the | 


spirit of Bellini; we might almost say, 


worthy of him. Mr. Daniell’s ‘ Seren-| 


ade ’’ is more after the German model, 
evincing both good study and taste. We 
only regret the introduction of such un- 


singable words as ** listen’’ and ‘* glis- 


‘ten.’ The beautiful vignettes on the ti- 


tle page of these songs are worth notic- 


ing. Brougham’s Angel Boy is a sweet 


ballad. ‘The Ould Irish Gintleman has 
an exceedingly comic effeet; being no 
other than the **‘ Old English Gentleman ’”’ 


travestied, and arranged in the manner of 


a Chant! 


No. 2 isa good glee for passing prac- 


excellencies, as a finger exercise ; for the 
rest, it is a weak dilution of God save the 
King. Why has he stripped it of its full 
harmonies’ We have never seen the 
erand old chant so shivering and naked. 
Think of the stately, broad-ranked pro- 
cession filing off by twos and threes! 

No. 4. Aurora Waltzes. 


very essence, quintessence, and evanes- 


Here is the 
cence of the waltz, caught, kept, and 
embodied, as only Strauss and Laenner, 
besides Labitzky, could have done it. 
Waltzing is inspired, when it is any thing. 
Our people hurry it, and foree its grace- 
ful, languishing movement into a romp. 
The beauty of it is when from the centre 
of a loose, promiscuous crowd, one 
couple after another are drawn magneti- 
cally out, as it were, by irresistible music, 
and sail in orderly orbits round some in- 
visible sun, at the same time turning 


each upon their own axis ; by degrees the 


whole crowd pass out of the chaotic and 


Rondeau, par F. Burcmvuuier. 
6. The celebrated Galop de Norma, 


de Bellini, arranged by Francois Hun- 
TEN. 


No. 1 is worthy of the names it bears. 
Neukomm’s music is always learned and 
effective ; though there is a certain cold- 
ness pervading it. No. 2 is the exquisite 
in Bellin’s Beatrice di 
Tenda, transformed from a Trio to a Song, 
and transposed from the key of A flat, to 
that of I. 


common with late English composers, re- 


** Angiol di pace:”’ 


No. 3 is ina style somewhat 


minding us not a little of our popular fa- 


vorite, J. P. Knight. It is one of those 


,Old Mortality songs, full of backward 


; 
modulations, 


| 


. | Ty Russell delights so much. 
tice. No. 3 has undoubtedly Czerny’s | 


thoughts, about o/d things, in which Hen- 
They com 
pel the mind to linger in a sadly amiable, 
though hopeless element, bat make no ap- 
peal to its activity, wake no aspiration. 
The music of this, however, has great 
beauty, and will no doubt, be popular. 
It has also one or two fine and peculiar 


No. 4 is an admirable exercise for the 
fingers, in the rapid reiteration of the 
same note. Seeming to aim at only this, 
it nevertheless unconsciously, as it were, 
sings a sweet sad tune of its own, full of 
sincerity and beauty, which is sure to 
haunt your mind when you go away from 
the piano. Indeed, it is a true little po- 
em, or **song without words.’’ The 
Poste Waltz of Burgmuller is quite a 
brilliant rondo, full of varied and pleasing 
effects. No. 6 isan exceedingly pretty 
Galop, but we do not find the like of it 
floating about in our recollections of Nor- 
ma, nor were we aware that that opera 
contained any Galop or dance of any 
form. 


listless into the repose of orderly and un- | 


ceasing motion, and the room is, so to 
speak, inspired. It is not an impetuous, 
but a subdued activity; and music is the 


soul of it. How important to this idea, 


that the music of a waltz should be full of 


genius and poetic imagination! To see 
people waltzing to hum-drum tunes, like 


|** Buy a Broom,” is to meet a nymph or 


fairy, dressed like Mother Hubbard. Of| 
| the ‘* Quadrilles ’’ by Bohlman we cannot | 
say so much. Mr. Lemaire’s Waltzes 


are simple things for children; but why 
should not simplicity have beauty? 


We have received from the publisher, 
Ouiver Dirson, 115 Washington, St. 
Boston, the following peices : 

No. * The Littl Voice - Poetry by 
Barry Cornwatt; Music by Nev- 
KOMM. 

2. Angels of Peace and Gladness, 
by Bernt. 
2. The Church-yard Wall; Words 


by H. T. Cuorney Esg.; Musie by 
M. W. Batre. 
4. Ile Tremolo, for the Piano 


Forte, by Henry Rose.ien. 


} —_— 


mo We acknowledge the receipt of the 
| ** Beethoven Collection’ and other musi- 


cal works from E. Ives, Jr. of New York. 
They demand more than a hasty perusal, 


and shall be noticed soon. 





| “NORMA” IN BOSTON. 

By a natural reaction, the taste for the- 
‘atrical amusements has come out in 
‘doubly full blossom this season, having 
survived the wintry crusade which turned 


the theatres into churches. It seems to 
be seen, that true policy is to direct it, 
since it cannot be suppressed. The 
‘Miller Tabernacle’’ has become the 
| Howarp ArTHEeNxumM, where the drama 
and the opera are to be presented purely, 
without the aid of grosser attractions, 
which have been hitherto connected with 
the theatre. All distinction of seats and 
prices is given up, and the audience are 
seated as in a leeture or concert-room. 


|The peculiarity of the building, the taber- 


| nacle idea, has been preserved in the m- 








ful, and tent-like. 

‘¢Norma’’ by the Seguins and com- 
pany, is more like an opera than any 
thing since the days of the Woods and 
La Somnamiula. Of course there were 
drawbacks upon the complete artistic har- 
mony and illusion of the performance. 
The opera being but a new and occasional 
thing in Boston, the choruses and general 
action were not free from awkardness ; 
neither do our audiences yet know how 
to listen to music. Besides the poor sub- 
stitute of English 


Still, judging from the single evening on 


for Italian 


which we were fortunate enough to be 
present, the effort as a whole was worthy 
of all praise. Mrs. Seguin, though not 
a Norma in character and person, though 
not commanding, great, and adequate to 
high passion, nevertheless sang divinely, 
and fully entered into the tender and sad 


Her 


dignified, 


spirit of Bellini’s music. acting 


was and 


chaste, judicious, 


graceful. She was most effective in the 
more pathetic scenes, where the wife’s 
devotion struggles with indignant sense of 


injury ; the mother’s tenderness with the 


tyranny of institutions obliging her to 
conceal her children; and the friend’s 
generosity with the pain of rivalry. 


These are the sources of tragedy in the 
story, which for the most part is a meagre 
thing, though containing some fine musi- 
cal points. In the same parts Mr. Frazer, 
Mrs. Meder, 
as Elberta, (Ada/gisa in the Italian) were 
both excellent. ‘The the 
of the the 


parties, at the end of the first act, was 


as the Roman Consul, and 


trio, containing 


denouement secret loves of 
admirable ; and the duets in the second 


act, where Norma confides her children 
to Elberta (Mira Norma, &c.) were most 
SW ce tly and touchingly oiven,. 

Sut in the sublime opening, where th 
fi r 
council, where Norma cuts the 


sacrifice and 


Mistletoe 


* Casta Piva,”’ 


Druids are assembled 
to 
Seguin had not the 
Here is 


field for the highest powers of a singer. 


and sings the prayer, 
the rising moon, Mrs. 


force and authority of Norma. 


In these portions Mr. Seguin, as the high 


priest Oroveso, exerted his powerful Bass 


voice and his manly figure with fine 
effect. Indeed a more satisfactory Bass 
we have seldom heard. ‘The choruses 


too sang well, however awkardly they 


acted; the orchestra was well proportion- 


ed and in good understanding with the 
voices ; and all conspired to a charm, so 
far as music went. One could easily lose 


himself in the delicious labyrinth of melo- 
dies. ‘There is this in favor of Bellini’s 
inspiration, that his intentions are not so 
hard to realize as some in a performance. 
Asa whole, the entertamment was of a 
very pure and exalted kind, and will dwell 


weetly in the memory of Bostonians. 


words. | 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the hew 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


THE TRANSLATOR OF THE WANDER- 
ING JEW. 


has called our attention to a 





A friend 
fact which we should long since have 
spoken of had it seoner met our notice. 
It seems that a Jitterateur of New York, 
Mr. Henry William Herbert, known to 
the public by various performances in the 
magazines, and as the author of two or 
three novels, who was employed to do 
the of edition 


of the Wandering Jew, in a preface, be- 


translation W inchester’s 
low criticism in style, attached to the con- 
cluding number of that work, brings some 
charges against what he calls the “ Fou- 
rierite’’ philosophy. ‘Though we do not 
answer to this name, yet as his assertions 
are in fact aimed at the doctrine of As- 
sociation and its advocates, we propose to 
make a few comments upon them. 

Mr. Herbert, it appears, after completing 
the Wandering Jew, and doing his part 
in scattering thousands of copies through- 


out the country, suddeuly discovers that 
the book bad to 


own words ‘*‘ utterly subversive of social 


is a very one, use his 


morality, destitute of religion, and averse 
to Christianity.”” We cannot repress the 
inquiry, How so striking a fact had previ- 
ously escaped the notice of so acute a 
Did it take Mr. Herbert the 


whole fifteen months that he was at work 


moralist ? 


upon the translation to ascertain that he 
Did 
the public need no voice of warning until 
the 


was sending abroad such poisons? 


after mischief 


We re 


gether dormant up to the moment that his 


b was 


was accomplished? 


our 


translator’s sensibilities alto- 


Ww 
a 


finished and his wages were re- 


ceived! This may have been the case. 


Examples are not wanting of criminals 
into whose minds remorse has entered as 


their hire has entered their pockets. 


Whether Mr. Herbert gives evidence of 


such compunction we cannot say, though 


\his preface is wretched enough to stand 


as penance for sins of great magnitude. 
His repentance does not, howev er, go to 
the extent of casting away his ill-got 
gains, any more than of wishing to dimin- 
Ac- 


cordingly he endeavours to trim his ac- 


ish those of his principal in guilt. 


cusations, so as not to affect the market 
for the pestilent commodity. ‘* After all 
it is not likely to do any great harm ; it 
It is so 


carries its own antidote with it. 
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|dangerous!’’ Truly in this age of won- 
| ders, Mr. Henry William Herbert, viewed 
as a specimen of moral sensitiveness, Is 
not a small wonder! If there were a 
museum of mental curiosities, he should 
be preserved in it. 

In another respect the preface is a 
We refer to the 
self-important tone which its author em- 
ploys. He assumes all the airs of a man 
who has achieved some great literary 


noticeable production. 


undertaking, instead of one who has been 
drudging in the mere job work of a book- 
seller's hack. He almost regards the 
Wandering Jew as his own, speaks of his 
work, and thanks his readers for their 
flattering attention with a complacency 
hardly less ridiculous than that of a car- 
penter or a scene shifter who should come 
forward to return thanks on the success of 
a new play in which they had discharged 
their respective functions. 

Had Mr. Herbert contented himself with 
misrepresenting M. Sue alone, we should 
not have thought of correcting his state- 
ments. But when he goes beyond this 
limit to make the foulest and falsest 
charges against a philosophical system, of 
which he knows next to nothing, and 
against a movement of the most enlarged 
philanthropy to which many pure-minded 
and noble hearted men and women are 
devoted, and when these charges, owing 
to the popularity of the work to which 
they are attached, are likely to fall inte 
the hands of many persons who are hable 
to be deceived by them, they assume ar 
importance which neither the name nor 
the character of their author, could ever 
give them. 

Of the Wandering Jew and of its 
author as a man, a reformer, and ap 
artist, we design hereafter to speak at 
length. For the present enough to say 
that we are not responsible for his faults 
in any of these capacities. His opinions 
as well as his mode of expressing them 
are his own; in some of them we agree 
But we 
have no wish to conceal our admiration 


with him, in others we do not. 


for the man, who in the flush of success 
and in the midst of a fickle and selfish 
generation, by becoming the champion of 
the laboring classes devotes his talents to 
the defence of those who cannot defend 
themselves, and clearly and earnestly pro- 
claims truths and duties which the world 
does not yet recognize. We are fully 
aware of the defects both positive and 
negative which are to be found in his 
writings. These, however, furnish no suf- 
ficient ground for the outrageous attacks 
which have not been made by Mr. Herbert 
alone, and which display a perversion of 
the ideas of M. Sue, so gross as at once 
to stamp the character of their authors, 
We are free to confess that we are 


‘ 
| Intensely immoral as not to be in the least | offended by the appearance of sensnalism, 
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Wandering Jew and we regret that a 
work of so grand a design should have 
this and other defects. But in this 
case who shall cast the first stone? 

We have seen two or three critical 
notices which, as we happened to know 
who wrote them filled us with indignation. 
Men steeped body and soul in sensuality 
may be the first to detect or to imagine its 
presence ; they are often the loudest in its 
condemnation. With hearts too foul for the 
light of day, they dare to take the words 
of virtue on their lips and to stand in 
hypocritical judgment upon others. The 
more deeply their own souls are polluted, 
the more zealously and unrelentingly do 
they pursue every deviation from the path 
which they inwardly hate as a devil hates 
heaven, the more vehement is their indig- 
nation at every word which does not ac- 


cord with the most overstrained notions of 


propriety. We know men whose private 
lives are a constant profanation of truth, 
of honor, and of all that is sacred and ten- 
der, who have the effrontery to talk of the 
licentiousness of this or that writer, and 
to lament the decline of the public morals. 
Such men excite in us a sense of immea- 
surable disgust. Intolerable as is their 
character, and the infernal atmosphere 
they bear about them, their canting 
moralism is even more revolting. In 
comparison, open and avowed villains are 
good and honorable men. 

But even those critics whose conscience 
is clear in this respect ought not to be too 
hasty in their severity. They should be 
fully aware of the ground they stand on. 
A glance at the society in which they live 
might well make them hesitate. 
may be states of society more brutal and 
more shameless, but none can be more 
Is this too broad an assertion? 
One tenth of the adult 
women in all civilized cities are public 


corrupt. 
Look at the facts. 


prostitutes, to say nothing of the large 


proportion who are secretly so, and of 


adult men nine-tenths at least, are little 
better. We speak within limits; the 
statistics are at hand. Still further, we 
will say another word, upon which we 
beseech all pure and honest men who 
maintain the present order of things to re- 
flect. GENERAL LICENTIOUSNESS 1S THE 
PERMANENT AND INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCE 
OF THE CIVILIZED SOCIAL oRDER. Has 
any man who defends civilized institu- 
tions, a right to condemn their necessary 
result ? 

We allude to these things with no 
other feeling than the saddest and 
profoundest pity. God forbid that any 
spirit of defiant controversy should make 


us speak lightly and coldly of facts of 


such melancholy significance, or forget 
that they are human beings who sufler 
this degradation. Think of it ;—un- 


which may be found in some parts of the | 


There 
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within the sound of the same busy mur- 
mur, are thousands of creatures whose 
life is destroyed at its fountain, upon 
whom the seal of vice is set, whose exis- 
tence is one scene of wretchedness de- 
scending ever into lower and lower 
Think too that this 
cannot be otherwise as long as the present 


abysses of despair. 
order of society remains. 


things’ Shall we stand in cowardly and 
selfish inaction while Civilization, more 
ruthless than the car of Indian idolatry, 
immolates its myriads and adds new hor- 
rors to its gloomy catalogue’ For our 
own part nothing inspires us with a more 
earnest determination to give our feeble 


strength to the upbuilding of another 


and better state, than the spectacle of 


those who are thus devoted to the ex- 
tremest evils. We cannot look upon 
men and women dragged down from 
their humanity, bereft of their reason, 
shut out from good influences, and damned 
to infamy by the very society whose 
fault, whose crime it is that they are 


Shall we look | 


with indifference upon such a state of 





i ee ee 


der the same horizon with yourselves, | vated sentiments into the other relations 


of life, with the freedom from pecuniary 
anxiety, and with the opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with character which 
Association will furnish, the marriage 
union will become a living and beautiful 
reality and will be universally recognized 
as the highest earthly symbol of the 
Divine. Ifa religious reverence for mar- 
riage and acomplete devotion to the es- 
tablishment of a form of society in which 
it will be all that it should be, can be con- 
strued into a desire for its abolition, we 


shall not deny it. 


The charge that we design to destroy 
the whole structure of Christianity will 
seem too absurd to those who are at all 
familiar with the doctrines advanced in 
the Harbinger, to need any denial. Nei- 
ther Fourier nor any of his disciples with 


whom we have ever been acquainted ever 


Indeed what 
more than any thing else led ourselves to 


entertained such an idea. 


study the theory of Fourier and to adopt 


destroyed, without feeling a resistless 
of men. In vain, after years of experience, 


summons to po something towards the 


removal of a system which afflicts man- | 
| zation in which those principles prevailed. 


kind with such fearful scourges. 

But we have wandered from our sub- 
ject, though perhaps not in vain. In 
answering the aspersions which have 
ealled forth these remarks, we wish to 
have most distinctly understood what we 
have said again and again, that we do not 
adopt either the theories or the state- 


ments of Fourier, as to the relations of 


the sexes, nor are we in any way respon- 
sible for them. And indeed we might 


reply at once to all the charges of our 


opponents, by saying that we simply ad-— 


vocate industrial association. Our aim is 


to make labor attractive by means of 


the serial organization and to produce by 
attractive labor, taken together with the 
economies of association, so great an 
amount of general wealth that the poorest 
What we 


desire most and first of all things is the 


man shall have an abundance. 


organization of industry. This is the first of 


human necesities ; without it society is a 


chaos, liberty a dream, general morality | 
| God and the love of the neighbor are the 


an impossibility, and religion only an ab- 


| 
straction. Letthe divine principles of order | 


be applied to the elevation of labor, and 
thus let justice be done to those who sup- 


port the world. Can the blindest and) 


foolishest conservative object to this! 


But far from making social regenera-_ 


tion to consist in the abolition of the 
marriage tie, we wish to see it made more 
pure and sacred. ‘To our minds it is the 
deepest and holiest of human relations, 
much deeper and holier than society is 


aware. And we are convineed that with 


‘ . . ° 
the introduction of truth, honor and ele-, 


to such a meaning. 


its leading features, was the conviction 
that it was the social embodiment of 
Christian principles, that it was Chris- 
tianity applied to the natural relations 


did we look for any existing social organi- 


We saw every where, and under all guises 
duplicity, fraud, oppression and antago- 
nism; man against man, interest against 
interest, selfishness the law, falsehood the 
method, sorrow and misery the result of 
the whole civilized mechanism. We thus 
came to the Combined Order from a 
moral necessity. We could not rest till we 
found out a social organization fully satis- 
fying the demands of common sense on 
the one hand and of the highest moral 
principles on the other. This was As- 
sociation. But not to prolong the discus- 
sion, let us hear testimony that is decisive 
as to the matter. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment, and the 
second is like unto it. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the 
Prophets.’? Upon these two command- 
ments Association is based. The love of 


central and all-pervasive principles of its 
organization. If this be to destroy Chris- 
tianity we must admit the charge. 
Equally false is the assertion that we 
regard the unlimited indulgence of all the 
passions, as the highest virtue. We 
challenge any man to find a word in any 
of our writings, which can be distorted in- 
We have always 
held and always said exactly the contrary. 
In the true medium of life, in that divine 
social order for which the affections of the 
soul are created, and to which they are 

















adapted by 
longer be any such thing as self-control, 
because, and 
passions, will act in perfect harmony with 


the material intellectual 
the higher impulses, and the whole soul 
will be in Unity. But in the present 
state, we believe that it is only as the 


lower passions are sudjected to the higher, 


that either individuals or societies can be | 


said to Jive, and our most immoveable ob- 


jection against the civilized form of socie- | 


ty, is, that in it the higher sentiments are 
subjected, and almost extinguished by the 
material and selfish desires. Our whole 
doctrine on this subject is confirmed by the 
Christian Revelation, which, enjoins self- 
denial during the reign of discord and evil, 
but promises the harmonious satisfaction of 
the passions when man shall have discov- 
ered and realized the Social Code which 
God has framed for the government of 
‘*Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness ; 


human socicties. 


(Associative Unity and social justice,) 


and all these things (all earthly enjoy-| 


aments,) shall be added unto you.”’ 


To say that we deny the divinity of the 
Savior, is in itself an absurdity. We are 
not a religious sect, and as a school, hold 


As indi- 


viduals, we have our own opinions, vary- 


neither this nor that theology. 


ing from Rationalism to the deepest and 
entirest faith in Christ as the Son of God, 
Under 


are to be found men of al- 


the Lord of Heaven and Earth. 
our banner 
most all denominations, fired by the same 
enthusiasm for the establishment of Justice 
and Unity throughout the earth. ‘The or- 
ganization of labor, the abolition of war, 
slavery, and domestic servitude, the guar- 
antee to every person of the best possible 
education, of constant and congenial em- 
ployment, and of pecuniary independence, 
—these are our objects. With regard to 
what is beyond these, the practical ques- 
tions of marriage, religion, and govern- 
ment, we have constantly declared that 
the established order of things must be pre- 


served. We are conservatives as well as 
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their Author, there can no| faithless, Humanity at last draws near, the | 


Enough and more than 
enough for us, with life-long toil, if need 


promised land. 


be, to open the mountain defiles through 
which she has to pass, thrice happy if 
with our latest breath we may catch the 
first shout of joy that salutes the vales 


beyond. 
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of the fatare. Thence, disorder in every 
form, depravity with all its consequences. 
In these establishments, every journey- 
man printer requires an assistant to pre- 
pare his colors; for this purpose, he takes 
a child, either boy or girl, who may be 
from five to fifteen years old; the age is 
of no consequence, strength is enough ; 


_and if strength is wanting, necessity or 


CHILDREN IN THE WORKSHOPS NEAR 
PARIS. 

We copy the following statement from | 
the ‘*‘ Democratie Pacifique.’’ It shows | 
in characters too plain to be misunderstood 
the legitimate results of anarchieal com- | 
petition. Let us not glory in the belief! 
that nothing of the kind can as yet be 
found in our favored country. We are| 
fast verging to the same condition, the 
greater our population, the greater our) 
riches, the more precipitous becomes the | 
declivity, the more rapid our descent. | 
English Parliamentary evidence shows | 
that the results are the same on both | 


‘sides the British channel, that is, so far 


reformers, but our conservatism is not of | 


the kind which imagines that all possible | = 
'a work addressed to the Annals of Chart- | 


truth is discovered and applied, and that 
We be- 


lieve that the Divine Provideuce is never 


no farther progress is possible. 


absent from humanity, and that in spite of 


as they have been examined, for hitherto 
only the outside, the destitution and mis- 
ery, have been made known in England; | 
here we have the effect upon the morals, | 


| 


| 


lives of the sufferers. 
Like causes, every where produce like ef- | 


upon the whole 
fects, and the day is not far distant, when | 
our thickly settled cities will no longer 
present even apparent exceptions. Al-| 
ready, instances of the same precocious 
depravity here depicted, may be found | 
among us, and were the condition of the | 
unfortunate children, who frequent our | 
streets and wharves to glean a scanty | 
subsistence, properly inquired into, we | 
fear much would be brought to light to 
make those who boast of the superior con- 
dition of our poor, hang their heads with | 


| 


sorrow and with shame. Would that our | 


whole nation could see herein the destiny | 
(if ‘unaverted) which awaits myriads of | 
her unborn generations, and be warned 
in time. 

‘* We take these horrible details frown | 


ty, by Mile. Eugenie Michel; we give | 
the words of this conscientious observer ; 


'she speaks from the heart : 


bad treatment supplies its place. 


To earn 
half a france, the child works from six in 
the morning to seven in the evening dur- 
ing summer, from seven in the morning 
until dark, in the winter, standing all the 
while upon a little stool. 

‘** Barely clad, without socks, with old 
cloth pantaloons, or a frock, always full 
ef holes, because the color burns the 


clothing, with sabots, or worn out shoes, 


the child leaves the workshop, which is 
often overheated from the nature of the 
operation, in order te take his meal at his 
mother’s, who, herself at work elsewhere, 
has left for him at her lodging, some 
bread and an apple, or a little cold liquid 
called soup and half a glass of bad wine ; 
or perhaps he finds his mother, who over- 
burdened with children and misery, makes 
him perform fatiguing labor, which allows 
him hardly time to eat, during that hour 
which ought to be an hour of rest for the 
poor little one. As soon as the hour al- 


|lotted to the meal has passed, the child 


returns towards the workshop, blowing 
his numbed fingers in winter, raising 
with difficulty his feet, chilled by the 
snow, and waits for the moment of reén- 
tering, crouched with his comrades in the 
wet, along the walls of the building ; and 
this is called resting for an hour. 

*** Tn summer, playing, and often, in 
consequence of some rough word or prae- 
tical joke, fighting savagely, boys or girls, 
before a circle of workmen, from thirty to 
fifty years old, who applaud the strongest 


| and the most wicked; then finally, re-en- 


tering the workshop, at the stroke of the 
bell, the face covered with blood, and the 
body with bruises, and receiving no other 
reproof or consolation but fresh blows or 


|mocking laughs. So much for the body. 


Now, from this contact of twelve hours 
each day with men of whom the greater 
portion are corrupt, the little boys become 
entirely depraved ; they imitate the cyni- 


: : 7 a . : 
the arrogance of reason and the subverted ‘** * Among the industrial establishments | cism of their masters; they exceed them 


passions which ravage the world like 
tigers, there is still in society, a great 


heart of good, by whose faint pulsations | 


it is kept alive. 


cherish and to unfold into a freer and 


better sphere of action. For this ob- 
ject, sacred to all wise and good men, we 


labor. We may be misunderstood and 


wronged, ourselves calumniated and our | 


faith belied. But these are only tempora- 


ry evils, ‘The great result is certain. 


This good we seek to | 


which exist near Paris, there are many | 
for printing cloths ; and there, more than 


elsewhere, are to be found the misery and 


wretchedness of this population of many 


thousands : 


a population half vagabond, | 
receiving natives of Lyons, of Alsace, of 


Belgium, of Germany, retaining them 


some months, a year, two years, then let- | 


ting them go to receive others; on this! 


account recognizing almost no family ties, 
living from hand to mouth, preserving 


in oaths, in vile words, in brutality; this 
is doubtless a great evil, and one which 
we fear cannot be remedied; but as to 
the little girls, they are Jost forever. 
For these poor children, there is no 
childhood, no innocence: the corruption 
of the body precedes that of the soul ; 
but the latter follows infallibly. It is a 
joy to the coarse masters to teach those 
poor little unfortunates all the mysteries 
of vice and all its phases of impurity ; 


Weary, travel-stained, and sometimes | neither morality, good conduct, nor hope! thence what are the results! Polluted at 
- ‘ 
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ten, mothers at fifteen, they accept infa- 
my without shame and without remorse. 
‘** The demoralization of a part of the 
population of great cities which is known 
only to those who, either mingle with it, 
or watch over It, or seek to purily b. 
shows itself here in broad day-light with- 
out veiling its brow. ‘The young girl, I 
might almost say, the child, who has be- 
come a mother, talks boldly and loudly, 
certain of finding some man who will 


torm a umon with her, or who will be- 


come for a time her companien in de- 
bauchery: her child will have no father 
no matter' no matter either how she 


brings it up. When she has given it 


the first cares, which, corrupted as she 
is, she does not refuse to it till it is two 
years old, she will trouble herself no 
more about it; she will not care what it 
sees or what it hears; it will be a wit- 
ness to all sorts of turpitude, forgotten in 
the streets for hours , then, it must go to 
the workshop, and take its chance, as did 


its father, as did its mother.’ ”’ 


Tue Pumapetpnia Lepcer. A cor- 


respondent of this paper, whose com- 


munication is dated at Brussels, Oct. 1. 


takes the opportunity to bewail the eon- 


dition of France with especial referenc: 
to the movements of the Associative 
School In that country. W hile he sheds 


1 tear or two on account of the Com- 


munists who are, lk says, exceeding 

langerous, he still thinks that Charles 
Fourier, now deceased, and our friend 
Victor Considerant, az quite improper 
people. It is hardly necessary to say 


hat of the doctrines which these two 


} i ’ , 
gentiemen and their fellow laborers hav: 
: 


lisseminated, and in one way or another 
lo yet dissem Ss want ot forma- 
on is tee en ridi¢ulous Thi 
Ledger has ample right to publish and 
endorse the nonsense of the most stupid 

I 

blockhead, who LS f s to en] ohten Amer- 

1 as to E rope or Other affairs, but 
we entreat it for its own re putation not 
oft nto vent e to such extreme lenoths 
is it has done in the present instance. 
A certain degree of ignorance is some- 
times convenient in the discussion of new 


subjects, and tvo strict an adherence to 


the truth occasionally dulls the edge of a 
paragraph, but where the falsehood is 
seasoned neither by wit m sense, lt re- 
quires an omniverous appetite to sw illow 
it With any gratification 

In the vast sphere ol human absurdities 
few things are m laughable than the 
Europe an correspondence of many of the 
Journals. The oracular gentlemen to 
whom all state secrets are ti sparent, 
and who see through the spirit id 


tendencies of a nation as easily as 
black-bird can whistle, sometimes confirm 


a hypothesis which a friend once suggest- 
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ed as an evidence of general progress. 
“We are getting more peaceable and 
leas ferocious: »? he said, “even asses no 


on hon’s skins, but go about 


THe Dairy Detta, a paper just start- 
ed at New Orleans, states what is not 
true of the Harbinger. It says: ** The 
Harbinger has occupied so equivocal an 


titude, that it has been publicly charged 


with fomenting the Anti-rent outrages; 
and thot oh In 1 ¢2 Inalun Or apologies, 
ea —_— 4 r td A: mil } : 

it disavows all acts ol bDiood and violence, 


yet it advances the very doctrines, which, 
acting on the minds of uneducated and 
half-thinking men, would lead to them.’’ 
This statement is made to give some show 
of coloring to previous misrepresentations 
of the doctrines of Fourier, in wlich with 
as little discrimination as regard to truth, 
the ‘*disciples of Fourier’’ are first con- 
founded with the members of the 
‘*W orld’s Convention,”’ and then held re- 
sponsible for the outrages of Anti-rent- 
ism! ‘The Editor of the Delta has surely 
been a constant reader of the Express, the 


Courier and Eng uarer, and the Herald, to 


These sagacious and veracious prints have 
all exhibited the profundity of their knowl- 
edge of the * doctrines of Fouri r,’’ and 
heir nice sense of courtesy and justice to 
contemporaries, —the Delta is a happy 
imitater. New Orleans may congratulate 
itself upon so worthy an aecession to its 


1 


press. 

So shameless is the Delta in its state- 
ment, that it makes it in the face of an 
extract, made by a correspondent, in reply 
to former aspersions, from the Harbinger 
of the 23d August, in which we distinctly 
expressed our views of Anti-rentism, dis- 
ipproving of it entirely ; and so superficial 
that it calls that an ‘* explanation or apol- 
ogy ’’ for an equivocal course which had 
subjeeted us to the charge of ‘** fomenting 
the Anti-rent outrages,’’ which was, in 
fact, n answer to the advocate of Anti- 
rentism, Young America, the last paper 
that would make sucha charge. It is 
unnecessary to say that the Harbinger has 
never been ‘* publicly charged’’ any 
where, with ‘** fomenting the anti-rent out- 
wes. ‘The Delta has the honor of coin- 


ing the accusation 


j Our Editorial brethren are ones 
more requ sted to take notice, that, al- 
though the Harbinger Ls published al 
New York and Bos on, it is printed at 
brook karm, West Roxbury, Mass., 
where their papers should be directed. 
Qur publishers as well as ourselves, have 
been troubled not a litde by neglect in 
this particular, We trust our friends 
will see to it, 











Mr. Georce Vanvennorr. The New 
York Mirror learns by a correspondent in 
London, that Mr. George Vandenhoff in- 
tends returning to this country, with the 
intention of becoming a citizen of the Re- 
public. He purposes studying for the bar, 
to which he will be a bright ornament. 
In writing to a friend he says: ** My 
absence from America, in the bloated 
capitals of Europe, where the diseased so- 
cial body seems to suffer from plethora at 
one of its extremities, and from utter 
inanition in the other, has sharpened my 
inclination for the more even and healthy 
temperament of American Institutions, 
and the result is that I have made up 
my mind to return amongst them for 
good and all. ’’ 


One or Puncn’s ** ANgecpores or Act- 
ors.”’ Harry Simpson never would take 
any medicine; and his medical man was 
often obliged to resort to some stratagem 
to impose a dose upon him. ‘There is a 
piece —I do not recollect the name — in 
which the hero is sentenced, in prison, to 
drink a cup of poison. Harry Simpson 
was playing this character one night, and 
had given directions to have it filled with 
port wine; but what was his horror, 
when he came to drink it, to find it con- 
tained a dose of senna! He could not 
throw it away, as he had to hold the gob- 
let upsidedown, to show his persecutors 
he had drained every drop of it. Simp- 
son drank the medicine with the slow- 
ness of a poisoned martyr; but he never 
forgave his medical man this trick, as 
was fully proved at his death, for he died 
without paying him his bill. 
A 
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